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Expect.aney Ef f e c t and Performance An Integrative Review 

S A b s 1 1 " a c i; 

A careful exaioinat i on of the literature on educational research in 
t h i •> paper has indicated that teacher expectancy effect on chi 1 - 
d r e ri learn inn and sc I iooI performance has been researched with 
y i" o a t v 1 g o r aiid eneryy applying hi e11 1 ods vary i ny f rom observ h t i ona 1 
to experimental. T eat hers ’ expectation influences students' per¬ 
formance is still a controversial issue but its relationship with 
s t ud e n t s * pe r f o r in ance can rio t be 1 gno r ed , T e a che rs ’ e xp ec t a t i on 
1 e a d s t o t h e s t u d e n t s' p e r f o r in a ri c: e a n d s t u d e n t s r e a c t t o t; h e i r 
d i f f e rent i a 1 t r e a tmen t i s a 1 so deinonst rated i ri ruiinerous s tudi es . 
It was also reported that teachers' expectation leads to students 
p er forman c e m ore t h a ri s t u d e n t s p r f o r in ance h e 1 p s i n for’ tn i n g t e a c h - 
ers' expec t a t i on . Evi derice o f percept ua 1 bi as has yot consist en t: 
suppo r t. Despite a sharp criticism of self fu1 fill i n y prophecy 
hypothec i s i t 1 & sti 11 concer ri of scho 1 ars . 1.1 was also f ouncl that 
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position in the literature of education research and a clear trend 
of advance merit at theoretical, methodological, and applied level 
can be seen. Imp 1 ica tions of the findings may effect i ve 1 y be 
u t i 1 i i ed f o r t he cl ass r oom effectiveness and even e f f ec t. i ve i inp 1 e- 
m e n t a t i o ri of d e v e 1 o p m e r 1 1 a 1 p r o y r a in s a ri d the all r o u n d d e v e 1 opine n t 
of the people. 
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Expectancy Effec t and P e r f o r ni a n c « _=_ An In t eg r « t i y e R e v i e w 
I ri i!ie c. ontex t: o f teache i expoc t a t i oris a nd s t uden t s 1 pe r f or«ance 
t h e r e are t h r e e c o m \»o ri e ri l s w I 1 1 c h are i m p ort a ri t t o b e e x a m i n e d . T h e 
first is the p e r f o r in a n c e of t he student , •second is the s t uderi t, 
and finally the teacher , 

Perform an c:e of the student depends on so many factors. If we treat 
s l; u cl e ri t ' s 1 ri i. e 1 1 e c t u a 1 c a p a c i I: y a s a b i 1 i t y a n d e f f o r t a s tii o t i v a - 


t I o n i n 1 i n e o f V r o o m (19 0 4) w e m a y y a y t ti a t 

P e r f o i" m a r i e e - M o t 1 v a t i o ri K A b i 1 i t y (1) 

Studies testing this equation have found evidence in favor of 


other models also (Singh & Binary a va ,• 1985 , 1986; Singh, B h a r g a v a , 

& N o r m a n s 1987 ) w 11 i c! t i s a d i f.f e r e n t i s s u e a 1 t o g e 111« r , 

Student is another aspect in this context. That is apart from one's 
i n l e 1 I e t t u a 1 a n d c o 9 n i t i v & c a p a c i t: i e s s> o m e 0 v e r t c 0 m p 0 n e n t s s u c h 
as appearance, race, sotio-economVc-status, caste, parents p r a f e s - 
s i 0n , I: 0 t; a 1 pei s o n a 1 i t y , and r eI a l i 0 ns h i p and be11 a v i 0r w *1 t h ex t e r - 
rial w 0 r 1 d may also pI ay a r 01 e 1 n I inpr 0v i n9 pe r f or nianc e 0 f a 
s t: u cl e ri t. T h e o r e t I c a 11 y , the & o v a r i a h 1 e s s h o u 1 d n 0 t; have r e 1 a l i 0 n - 
s h i p w 1 t h aca d e m i c p e r for in a ri c e b u t r e a 1 1 t y is that 5 t u d e n t s 
cliar ac t er i s 1.1 cs , r eI a t i 0nsh i p w i t:h teachers , and b e ha v i 0r w i t h 
0 t h e r s play a s u b s t a n t i a 1 r o 1 e i n e n h a n c 1 n g p e r f 0 r in a n c e ( F 1 n ri, 
1972; Jussi ni, 1989; Rist 1972), 

T e a c h e r is a g u i de an d h e 1 p e r o fast u d e n t and role 0 f a tea c h e r 0 n 
improving performance of thie student is very important. It can be 
studied fr0ra different perspectivss. Does teachers' exp e ctati0n 

influence students* performance is still a controversial issue i ri 
the literature but its relationship with students* performance can 
not be i 9 n 0 r e d ? To explain a ri d u ri ders t a ri d t h i s r e 1 at: i 0 n s h i p 1 
cl ass r 00in and other contexts a large numbe r 0 f expe r i men t a 1 and 
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y 1. ui..i i ey have been performed, As a rcsul t of that 
isiid terms have bee n used by scholars of different 
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cates that teacher expec tancy effect on civil dren’ 1 earning and 
.school perfornictnce has been researched with great vigor i-md energy 
a p p 1 y i n9 ine lhods v a r y i n g f ro in 0bserva t i ona 1 f. 0 ex p e r 1 men ta. 1 , 
Rosen i. ha 1 and Jacobson’s ( 1968 ) study Is often referred as the 
birth place of the scientific investigation on Ieacher expectancy 
ef f ec t: (Duyek» 1935 ), th0ugh phenomen0n was 1101: n«w . Af t er this 
study significant effort:?; were made to examine its effects in the 
a r e a s of e d u c a t: i 0 ri al , s o c i al , a n d d e v e 1 0 p in e n t: a 1 p 5 y c hoi 0 9 y . 

Expectancy and Experimental Psychology 

It was Ebbi nghaus ( 1 . 985 ) who first scientifically demons t rated that 
e a r 1 y d a t a r e t urn $ b e c 0 m e b a s e s f 0 r the self f u 1 fill i n 9 p r 0 p 11 e 
ties, Tn clinical field also it was reported that hypnotised 
patients responded as they were expected to respond (Moll» 1893 ) , 
Even Pavlov’s early experiments (Gruenbe rg» 1929 ) have shown that 
e x p e i" i m e n l e r “ s e x p e c t a t i 0 n a f f e c l e d 1 earn! n 9 0 f t. h e s 11b j e c t. 

Resen/we1y ( 1939 ) not only talked about the anticipated uncon¬ 
scious experimenter bias but also lias fy resigh ted about the social 
psychology of the psycho!09ic al experiment which led to the new 
directions on par - ad ignis In transition (Rosnow, 1981 ). 

Expectancy and Psycholoov of Learning 

Historically, To 1 man ( 1959 ) should be the originator of expectancy, 
P art: i c ularl y i n t h e c 0 n text of 1 ear n i n 9 t h 0 0 r i e s , though t h e u s e 
of term such as set (Lewin, 1926 \ Gibson, 1941 ) indicates pr i 0r 
use of expectancy related term. In Tolmanian’s framework expe c t a - 
t ion a n d readiness w e r e the two nr a i n com p 0 n e n t s o f cog n i t: i 0 n, 














































t h o u 9 I t h e u a e d n u in e r o u s o t h e r c o n s t r u c t s s u c h a s me ana - o n d - e x p e c - 
Jt a t i o n a n d m e a n s - e n d - i" e a d 1 rt e a a . M a c C o r q u o d a 1 e a n d h i s a s a o c i a I: e s 
( E s t e s , K o c h 5 M a c C o r q u o d ale, M e e h 1 , Mueller, $ c It o e n f e 1 d , & V e r - 


n 1 a ri c k , 19 5 4 ) exa m i n e d 11 1 e in e r i t s o f T o 1 m a n ’ s c o n c e p t s w h i c h 

ultimately influenced hi in to revise It is original theory , part1cu- 
1 a r 1 y in the a r e a o f a ri i mal lea r n 1 n g , A c a r e f u 1 r e a d i n g s o f 1: h e s e 
t heo r i e$ re f 1 ec t tha t: I he 1 ea rn i ng tlieor 1 s t s 11 a ye use d more asso - 
l idtionisl rather than «* x p e c tan c y 1 anguage (Hi! gar d ?•. Bower, 1966) 


despite a visible role of expectancy factor's in classical condi- 
t. i o n i n g ( N e 1 s o n & R o s s , 197 4), in s t r u in e n t: a 1 c o n d 1 t i o n i n g ( N e 1 s o n , 

1976) , and socia 1 1earning (Bandura , 197 7 ). 

Expectancy and Personal 1 tv anc! Sot i al P sy c. 1 1o 1 ogy 

U s e o F e x p e c t a n c y rel a t e d c o n c e p l s i n p e r s o rial 1 i y a ri d s o c 1 a 1 p s y - 
c h o 1 o g y w a a o p e n e d u p b y I. e w i ri ( 19 51 ) i n t: 11 e a r e a s o f c o n f 1 i c t 
r e s o 1 ut i on, d e c \ $ i o n in a k 1 n g , a n d 1 e v e 1 o f a s pi r a I. i on. I n f a c t 1 L 
was Ro1 1 er ( 1954 ) who used expec tancy te r m i n a sys t ema t i c m anne r 
b y d ef ini n g se v e r a 1 t y p e s o f e x p e c t a n c i es , a n a 1 y z i n 9 s i t u a I: i 0 n a 1 
d e t e r in i ri a ri t; s a n d 9 e n e r a 1 i 2 a t i 0 n o f e x p e c t: a n c i e s, rel a t i ri g e x f) e c t ~ 
ancies wi th 01he r var i ab 1 es, and pr0vi d i n9 an 0p*rat i0na 1 d e f i n1 - 
t i 0n 0f expec t ancy , L.ater on t he concep I: has been ext:eris 1 ve 1 y used 
i n 0 r g a n i zat i 0 r 1 a 1 psy c li 0 1 o 9 y ( V r o 0 in , 196 4 ), d e c i s i 0 n in a k i n 9 p r 0 c - 
ess and sub jec t i ve expec l.ed u t i 1 1 I. y (Edwards , 1954 ), alt 1 1: udes 

(Fishbein & A j 2 e n , 1975 ), and interpersonal perception (Gibson, 
19 41) . 


Sclent 1 f 1 c Recognition o f E x p e c i: a-n c y E f f e c t: P y g m a 1 i o ri E x p e r i m e n t: 

T h e b a c kgr o u n d of P y 9 in a 1 i o n e x p e r 1 111 e n t a s r e p 0 r t e d n 0 w b y the 
Rosenthal (1985) seem s 10 be 1 n t uilive and nat ura 1 resp 0 nse 0 f a 
sclent i s t engaged on unders t. and i ng a pa r t i cu 1 ar phenomenon . I f 0 ne 
c 0 u 1 (J f i n d a n i m p a c t o f e x p ecta n cy ef f e c t 0 n experiment s o f r a t s 
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then it should certainly not 'be farfetched with students. Perhaps 
against this background and her interest in the area of teacher 
expectation Lenore Jacobson became enthusiastic that led to the 
design of classical Pygmalion study (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1983), 
Students varying in their ability (composing above, average, and 
below) and grade from all classrooms of a school served as sub¬ 
jects in the study. Experimenters randomly assigned 20% of the 
children in experimental group where teacher was briefed about the 


student's score on the ” test of Inflected Acquisition" with a 
expectation that they would show surprising gains in their future 
performance, Thus, actual difference between the experimental and 
control group was only in the mind of the teacher. It was found 
that the performance of experimental group subjects was signifi¬ 
cantly greater than the control group subjects" performance. Not 
only this but at behavioral level while describing about the 
behavior of the children belonging to the experimental group it 
was found that teachers described these children as more interest¬ 
ing , curious , and happy in comparison to the control group. 
Similar feelings were reported on future success also. 


Study was very striking and appealing too. Initial reactions, 
though critical, helped the future scholars to be cautious for 


methodological sophistication and over generalisation. 

Jensen (1989) criticised the findings of the study on the grounds of 
unit of analysis (child rather than the classroom), practice 
effects on task performance, and reliability of group test. Their 
use of IQ test without establishing its validity was pointed out by 
Thorndike (1968) also. Transformation of original Pygmalion study 
by Elashoff and Snow (1971) produced similar results but were not 
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i n t e r p r e t e d i n t h e s a me 1 i n e o f t h e o r 1 9 1 ri a 1 s t u cl y . I n an o t h e r 
study 8arbar and Sliver ( 1968 ) c0nc 1 uded that 1 1 1 e expectancy 
effect can neither be pervasive nor easy to demonstrate because 12 
0u t 0 f 31 ex pe r i 111 en i: s cou 1 d 0 ri 1 y s how a s i 9n i f i can t expe c t ancy 
effect, 3 e n sen ( 1980 ) f u r t h e r c 0 n c 1 u d e cl 1 1 1 a t P y 9 in a lion e f f e c t was 
nothing but a myth, Rosenthal ( 198 * 5 ) himself was not. very satis- 
f i e d w i t h 5 1 a t i s 1 i c a 1 r e q u i r e m e n t s o f l li e s t u d y , 

0espite a sha rp critic 5 sm 0n me thod01o9ica1 , p rocesses, a nd statis- 
tical grounds this study generated interest of large number of 
s c 1101 ar a c r o s s w 0 r 1 d a n d p r 0 d u c a d v 01 u in i n 0 u s r © s e a 1 ■ c 11 o u t p u l: , 0 n 

m a g n i t u d e of expe c t a n c y e f f e c t R o s e n t h a 1 a n d R u bin ( 1982 ) s u 9 g e s 1„ - 
ed that d, ( weighted mean)» jr , and r, are inappropriate arid there¬ 
fore, proposed the bi n 0mi a 1 e f f ec t si ze disp 1 ay (BESD) as an 
alternative device to see the magnitude of expectancy effect. 

T yp es of Ex p ac tanc i e s 

Initially expec tancy i n s0c i a 1 1 ea r ri i n 9 w as de f i ne d as " t he p r0ba - 
b i 1 11 y h e 1 cl b y t h e i n d i vidua! that a part i c u 1 a r r e i ri f 0 r c e 111 e n t w i 11 
occur as a function of a specific behavior on his pari in specific 
s i t:ua t i 0n 0 r s i t;ua t i 0n5" ( R0 1 1 er , 19 5 4, p , 107 ) . He h0 w e ver , f 0und 
higher degree of difference on level of aspiration of individuals, 
despite t h e i d e n L i cal 0 b j e c. t i v e p r o b a b i 1 1t i e s a ri d t h e r e f 0 r e , 
focused ori subjective probabilities. He talked on two types of 
e x p e c t ancy n a tn e 1 y 5 p eci f 1 c expe c t a n c y based 0 ri t h e p a s t ex p e ri e ri c e 
i n situations per c e i v e cl to be the same and general i zed ex p e c t a ri c y 
based on perceived similarity of r e inf 0rcement and si t ua ti0ns, 
Perceived simil ari-ty of reinforcement was also called expectancy 
for reinforcement- re inf or c emen t s e q u e ri c e w h i c hi means that some 
reinforcer will lead to the occurrence of other rein forcer, P e r - 
c e i v e d similarity among situations is frequently based on comman 
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dec i s i ons to be made o r pr ob 1 em s to be so 1 ved ( 7 .ur o f f 4 Ro 11 e r , 
1985 ). This led to concentrate the work in the areas such as locus 
of control (R o 11 er, 1966 ) an d 1 n t e r p e r s o n a 1 tr u s l; (R o 11 e r , 1971 ) . 

A p p 1 i c a 1 1 o ri ,o|. E x p e c 1: a n c y Effect: 

Pygmalion Effect , The m o s t w e 11 k n own e x a rn p 1 e of self f u 1 fill i n y 
p r o p hecy ( S F P ) is per ha p s t h e Pygirial ion . It: shows that a s t r o n g 
wish or love, or belief has capacity to infuse life to even an 
1 nani ma t:e ob ject » A well kriown scu 1 p t or anu wonrian ha t: er Pyyma 1 i ori 
was a king of Cyprus. He was able to carve an ivory statue of a 
maiden so beautiful that he felt, in love with it. Not only this, 
but he also treated the statue in a such a way as if It was alive. 

My t ho 1 o9 i c. ally t:he Goddess Aph r oc! i t e so p i 11 ed ori 1:he ce 1 i bate 
state of the Pygmalion that she. brought the statue to life and an 
i n a n i m a t e o b j e c t i: u r ri e d i n t: o a 1 i v i n y c r e a t: u r e (13 a r t b w ell , 19 71 ) , 
Pygtnal 1 on phenomenon was ni ce 1 y drama t: i z es by Geoi• ge Bernarcl Shaw 
in his play P y g m a 1 i o ri w h e r e L i s a D o o little, o n e c hara c ter, ex¬ 
plains that the difference between a lady and a flower girl Is not 
ho w she be h a v es , b u t h o w she is being t reated . If sh e is beiny 
treated as a flower girl she will always be a flower gir1 bu t 1 f 
she i s being t r ea ted as a lady she w 111 remain a 1 ady . An, i nt e r¬ 
esting and important point for a, social scientist is that Pygmal - 
ion’s treating the statue as if it was a11ve, in f act, caused 1 t 
to become so, Thus, Pygmalion effect: refers to the pos 11:ive 
expectations or' the SFP effects. 

Galatea Effect » The 11 v 1 n g statue was 1 a ter o n ri a m e d a s Gal atea w h o 
became the wife of Pygmalion. After marriage they were also 
blessed with a daughter named Metharme . Tire Galatea effect show 
the power and application of Pygma 1 i on or 1 expectancy effect. At. a 
broader level if teacher expects high from his students i t will 



































n o t o t'i 1 y i in p r o v e 111e i r p e i f o r in a n c e b u t i t w i 11 h a v e p o s 1 t i v e 
i ni p a c t. o n dll a n d t h e o r g a ri i z a t ion as well ( B a b a d , Inbar , 8 

Rosenthal , 1982 ) . 

Golem Effect * It Is not always necessary that expectations will 
always 1 e a d to t he p o s 11: i v e o u t c o m a s. If i t ! i a p p e n s i n t h i s w a y i I: 

1 edds 1:o i.he sel f def eat i ng prophecy hypo t hesis (SDPH) » Wi t h i n 
Jew1sh myth once 1 i fe is infused into mec11anica 1 c.r eature !..o serve 
i t Golem grows i n to inortster, runs amok , becoines des truct 1 ve and 
f i nally rest ores to the clus t (Babad , Inbar , $ Rosen tha 1 , 1982 ) . 

Thus, Golem effect warns us to t lie negative effects of the sel f 
f u1 filling p rophecy . 

PI acebo Effect . Ana p p 1 i c a t ion of S F P w a s n o t: r e s t r i c t e d to the 
education, psychology, and management it had its impact on other 
all ied cl i sci p 1 i nes. I n med i ci tie and su ryer y a 1 so i t has been 
reported that patients get goon recovery if their physician ex¬ 
pects from them in positive mariner that is for having sooner 
recovery, It can be thus said that phy sicians * expectations 11«at 
P a t 1 e n t s w i 11 re c. over s o o n p r o tn o t e s 1 : 1 1 e 1 r r e c o v e r y 1 s k n o w ri a $ 
placebo e f f ect (Crit e 11 i & Neumann, 1984 ). 

Mathew Effect , 11 i s a 1 s o a r g u e d t h a l: if we 1 o ok at t h e s c i e ri t i f i c 
researches and the researchers it happens that scientists make 
9 r e at c o n tribu t i ons if they ex pact to a c c o mp1ish great research, 
on the basis of a reputation grounded in past ach1evements . If i t 
happens so, this accomp 1 i shmeri t may be called as Mathew effect 
(Merton, 1968 ). 

Messiah E ffect . Eden ( 1990 ) a practical user of SEP in the field of 
management put forth this concept to denote that consultants of 
high repute ( Mess1 aha ) inspire their c11en ts to hand1e t he i r 

relatively difficuIt prob1ems and to improve the1r performance. 
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because Messiah&s are more likely 


to 


arouse 


high 


This happens 

expectations than are unknown consultants proposing the same kinds 
of solutions, 

I. Will Shffi& Soil. Effetsi- Sometimes what happens that your prophecy 
(positive0negative expectations) results in a negative way. This 
is known as pessimistic self defeating prophecy (SI) P). For an 
example in Levingston"s (1969) study the sales managers were told 
that they will be able to meet only average level of the target 
but final outcome was that they did cross much of their target, 
which was much ahead than the average or prophesied target. This 
might have resulted that the managers might have taken it as 
challenge and worked to meet the target more than the average to 
show the management that they and their talents are underestimat¬ 
ed by them. If it happens in this way it may be called as I will 
show you effect. 

Ex-pectancy Effect . Expectancy effects are special cases of SFFs, It 
assumes that SET occurs when the expectation of an event induces 
the behavior that Increases the likelihood of the occurrence of 


the expected event. It is also assumed here that your expectation 
of getting success leads in achieving the success and, similarly, 
expectation of your failure is going to increase the likelihood of 
your failure. Thus, you will get success if you expect to get 
success (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968), 

-perimenter Effect , Rosenthal (1976) conducted a series of studies 
varying in their nature (correlational to experimental) and found 
that his subjects participating in the study performed the way he 
was expecting from them to do. This was called as experimenter 
effect. So if experimenter is expecting from subjects to perform 
well on the experimental task they are likely to perform well in a 
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contrast effects if teachers belonging to the upper castes evalu¬ 
ate scheduled caste students more favorably than the students of 
upper caste. 

SFP Hypothesis . SFP hypothesis (SFPH) is a situation, which leads to 
an outcome in expected direction. That is, if one is expecting an 
outcome of a task in a positive way outcome will also be positive. 
Similarly, it one is expecting an outcome in pessimistic way 
outcome will be a failure. Not only this, but it is also assumed, 
within SFPH that outcome (positive0negative) would not have hap¬ 
pened iii its present form if the prophecy would not have been made 
(Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968). 

Historically, Ebbinghaus (1885) should be recognised as the first 
behavioral scientist to discuss about the SFPH who reported that 
early experimental data return prophesied subsequent data. Later on 
Thomas and Thomas (1928) wrote assertively that "if men define 
situations as real, they are real in their consequences" (p.572). 
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But it was a noted sociologist Merton (1948) who first tried to 
define SFP as “ a false definition of the situation evoking a new 
behavior which makes the originally false conception cone true" 
IP,195). 

It became concern of social 'psychologists particularly after the 
classical Pygmalio n in tfcfi elflttftcapa publication tRosenthal & 
Jacobson. 1988), In 1973 Henshel and Kennedy provided a more 

inclusive terminology of self , a ltering prophecy which may be self 
fulfilling or self defeating . These self altering prophecies are 
the expectations by a source person. That is when the expectation 
is communicated to the target person it will influence his/her 
behavior. At this stage it is assumed, as mentioned above, that 
the influenced behavior would not have occurred had the prophecy 
not been made. 

Such target behaviors may be congruent or inoongruent with the 
prophecy. If they are congruent with the prophecy they support to 
the SFP« In case they are not congruent with the prophecy they 
support to the self defeating prophecy iSDP). One point is very 
clear that in either case the prophecy has an effect on those to 
whom it refers. This point had an impact on the behavior scien¬ 
tists leading to the development of many related concepts, 

Thus, SFP refers to the situations in which As expectations about B 
1Qad to the B to act in such a way that provides outcome to con¬ 
firm the expectation of A. In other words it is the positive 
outcome of the expectation. That is, if you have prophesied the 
target behavior, let us say here exam performance of the student, 
in positive way outcome is expected to be positive and similarly 
negative expectation is expected to lead to the failure. Rosen¬ 
thal (1974) on students at the classroom settings and Merton 
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(1948) on employees at. the Banking sector reported clear evidence 


in favor of !5FP hypothesis, 

■timlstlc Sell. Defeating Erfiffihfies. iUSDEl hYP.Q%h£Sil&, It is also 
possible that a student is predicted by hie teacher to do well in 
the exam and upon prediction of success he0ehe became so worried 
about possible failure that outcome resulted into failure. If this 
happens it supports to the optimistic self defeating prophecy 
i Arabibaid, 1974). In such a condition your prophecy is positive 


but result is negative. 


fiel£ 


Hypothes is. Suppose you expected from A to do well 


in a task and the outcome was a failure or you expected from B for 
not doing well and the outcome was good . These are clear cases 


of SDH. What happens if a teacher expected from a student to do 


well in the exam and result was a failure and still teacher keeps 
high expectation about the student. Similarly, a teacher expected 
from a student to do badly in the exam but result was very good 


still teacher maintains low expectation about the student. Not 
only this, but teacher also justify the expectation by giving 
large number of external as well internal justifications. This is 
situation where one is seif sustaining with hie0her expectation 
even outcome does not support it. 

STATUS AND CRITICAL EVALUATION QE mECIAHGI EEEES1 

The main point which comes out very clearly now is that expectancy 
effects have been examined not only in education and psychology 
(Ambadi & Rosenthal, 1992; Brophy, 1983; Cooper,1979; Firm,1972: 
Jussim, 1986: Miller & Turnbull, 1986: Rist, 1972: Rosenthal & 

Jacobson, 1968) but also in the field of sociological social psy¬ 
chology (Berger, 1992), and Management (Eden, 1984, 1986, 1990; 

Field, 1986, 1989; Levingston, 1969) very extensively. Evidences 
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of well designed naturalistic (Car no & Mellon, 1978; iilst, 1972) 
as well as series of correlational and experimental {Juesisa, 
1989), and roeta analytic studies (Arnbadi & Rosenthal, 1992) can 
also be seen, 1'iiis a tea iiss fiisds its respectable place in the 
literature of psychological sciences and could demonstrate a solid 
theoretical, methodological, and applied contribution. Though, 
expectancy effect has passed through a sharp criticism in the 
literature (Brophy, 1983; Miller & Turnbull. 19865 however its 
power is not still gone {Jussim, 1988), 

There are three main issues which require our attention here. First 
is the way expectation has been taken at different contexts. 
Second Is that how -accurate are the expectancy effects. Finally, 
what are the factors which help forming expectations about the 
target person, 

Within the framework of psychology and education we have seen in the 
beginning how expectancy has been interpreted, Very recently, 
Berger (1992) tried to see it from a sociological social psycholo¬ 
gy framework and calls expectation state process ae a social 
process. It has been argued that expectation process occurs 
within a situation of action in which two components namely acti- 


and conditions are very important. 

Expectation states which are considered to be situationally having 
stable structures are influenced by actors relation with each 
other. But this kind of framework may not be everyone's framework. 
It is also possible that expectations formed in one situation may 
become inputs in subsequent situations and they may be transferred 
from one actor to another or from one situation to other. 

Merton (1948) submitted a very solid argument that any kind of 
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having some 


expectation we make about things outside- us may be 
relationship with the social reality and therefore he very strong¬ 
ly argued that even erroneous beliefs have capacity and power to 
create their own reality. Thus, whatever expectations we make 
about others are influenced by our social processes and have 
relationship with external world, 

Jussim (1990) has very systematically demonstrated how expectancies 
have very important role to understand social problems and social 
reality. In another study Jussim (1969) put forward three main, 
sources of expectancy confirmation in the context of student- 
teacher relationship as following: 

1. Even when teachers expectations are initially erroneous they may 
evoke from students performance levels consistent with those 
expectations; 

2. Teachers expectations may lead to perceptual bias; and 

3. teachers expectations may accurately predict students achieve¬ 
ment . 

Author also discussed that for naturally occurring SFP three condi¬ 
tions are necessary. First is that there should toe a positive 
association between teachers' expectation© and student s achieve¬ 
ment . Secondly these relationships should not be the outcome of 
accuracy. Finally, teachers must not be responsible for judging 
students behavior. 

Acciimsy in 

Ib it that Rosenthal's students did well because they were expected 
to do well or is that bank of Merton's study did not do well 
because it was expected in that way? This kind of question has 
consistently been raised by number of scholars over these two 
decades. However, literature does not have straight forward answer 




to this straight forward question. This is a simple question of 
how accurate are the expectancies? 

To what, extent expectancy helps improving performance is still a 
scientific problem to be answered but no evidence of aero correla¬ 
tion between the two is reported in any of the study till date. 
Undoubtedly, Rosenthal and Jacobson & (1988) early explanations 
demand extreme degree of precautions (Funder, 1987) which they 
themselves now have admitted (Rosenthal, 1985). However, original 
explanation of SFP effect is weakened, if someone raises, is not 
correct empirically (Ambadi & Rosenthal, 1992 s , Cooper, 1979; 
Eden, 1990: Feild, 1989: Juesim, 1990), 

Goffman (1979) observed that judgment about others can be quite 
accurate even when they are based on a very brief observation of 
expressive behavior. In a further study this kinds of findings 
were confirmed (Watson, 1984), Taking together all kinds of 
studies in background it can be reported that correlation between 
expectancy and outcome is coming out in majority of studies rang¬ 
ing from .40 to .90 (Brophy & Good, 1974; Juesim, 1989; Rosenthal, 
1974), Even explanations of naturalistic studies (Garno & Mellon, 
197 8: Met, 197 2) do not deviate from this finding,, A critical 
analysis of all the studies in this area also indicates that 
always a modest degree of SFP effects of around ,20 was found 
(Jusslm, 1989; Ambadi & Rosenthal, 1992; Cooper & Haselrlgg, 
1988)- 

Accuracy of prediction in brief observation which was called as thin 
slices (Ambadi & Rosenthal, 1992) was recently studied. It was 
found that thin slices of behavior may accurately be explained 
keeping ecological approach to social perception, truth to stereo¬ 
types or effect of SFP, and descriptive effects of thinking and 
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reasoning in mind, 

Fuming Expectations. 

As mentioned in the expectancy section that activating events and 
conditions (Berger. 1992) are important components of expectan¬ 
cies. This means that how will one form expectation about a target 
person will be dependent on what characteristics target person 
has, what is the status ( psychological and social) of the expec¬ 
tation maker, and what is the outcome of the interaction between 
the two. 

If we look at the reviews related to the expectancy effects partic¬ 
ularly in the classroom contexts <Ambadi & Rosenthal, 1992; Bro¬ 
phy, 1933: Cooper, 1979: Cooper & Haselrigg, 1988: Finn, 1972: 
Jussim, 1989; Miller & Turnbull, 1936; Riet,1972> factors like 
gender (Brophy & Good, 1970: Finn,1972; Goldman & Lewis. 1977), 
physical appearance (Goldman & Lewis, 1977), race (Cooper, Baron, 
& Lawe. 1976). social class (Riet, 1972), ethnicity (Ruboute & 
Maeher, 1971), age (Rosenthal & Jacobson, 1968), moral behavior 
(Murphy, 1974), social expectation (Carrie & Mellon, 1979), pre 
performance information (Cooper, 1979), dyadic interactions 
(Jussim. 1989), SES (Barle & Gross, 1983; Wong, 1980), school 
teaching (Jussim, 1986), school tracking (Brophy, 1983; Jussim, 
1986), teachers belief about intelligence of the student (Dweek & 
Elliot, 1984) initial expectation (Rosenthal, 1974), and past 
performance are some of factors being used by teachers in forming 
their expectations about the exam performance of the students- 
Some of these variables, which are not directly related with the 
performance of the students but are used by teachers in forming 
their expectation, were called as nonintellectual or nonacademic 
correlates of teachers expectation (Bhargava, 1980). 
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Teachers' expectation leads to the students' performance (Rosenthal. 
1974) and students react to their differential treatment (Parley & 
Gross, 1983; Eeeles & Weigfield, 1985) Is demonstrated In numerous 
studies, It was also reported that teachers expectation leads to 
students performance more than students performance helps in 
forming teachers expectations (Jusaim. 1991; Miller Sr- Turnbull, 

1988) , But the question is still how much? In fact, there is a 
great deal of inaccuracy between the teachers" expectation and 
students performance. The meta analyses of the majority of the 
studies of United States have shown effect of around ,.20 (Jussim, 

1989) , 

In the context of students and teachers relationship the following 
points were clearly found*. 

1. Teachers provide different amount and types of feedback to high 
and low students; 

2, Teachers are emotionally more supportive to the high expected 
students than to low expected students; 

3„They spend more time and effort with highs than lows; and 

4. Teachers provide greater opportunities to perform and learn to 
high expected students than their counterparts (Rosenthal, 1974), 

5. An evidence of teachers differential treatment with their stu¬ 
dents was found. 

Such results were also found in other studies (Cooper, 1979) and It 
was argued that since teacher feel, and in fact they have, greater 
control over high expected students than the low expected ones 
therfore such observations should not be treated surprisingly. 

Intelligence can toe taken either as a global and stable ability or 
as the incremental accumulation of skills and knowledge. It may 
also be understood as a combination of both. Studies in this area 
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have shown that teachers belief about, students intelligence 
(interpreted in either of the framework mentioned above) has also 
emerged as important variable not only in forming expectations but 
in changing expectations (Dweek & Elliot, 1984), It was also 
found in a field study that the benefit qlI. doubt- in borderline 
situation is only given to the high expected students but not to 
the low expected students (Firm, 1972), 

Evidences were found that stereotypes play important role in forming 
expectations (Barley & Faiso, 1980). They may be of any kinds like 
race , sex, and ethnicity. If stereotypes operate in any evalua¬ 
tion process it may lead to the social inequality and injustice 
that may be a problem to any social system (Pettigrew & Martin, 
1987), In classroom contexts the problem of stereotypes become 
very problematic if they are used for low expectation. But recent 
studies conducted at the laboratory (Jusaim, Coleman, & Larch, 
1987) and naturalistic setting (Cook, 1984) have systematically 
shown that perseveres judge and form expectation on the basis of 
target person s personal characteristics than the race or class. 
However , this factor can not be completely dropped in its appli¬ 
cation (Goldman & Lewis, 1977) If one asks a question that, in 
case if teachers use stereotype information in their judgment, why 
do they do it.? Synder, Tanks, and Eersehied (1977 ) have gave given 
one explanation for such kinds of behavior people use stereotypes 
in their judgment, sometimes erroneous, that might lead to their 
own fulfillment. In another study Wineburg (1987), after taking 
different other possible explanations in background, further 
supported the argument extended by Synder at al (1977), 

Evidence of perceptual bias has got consistent support in the liter¬ 
ature (dusslm, 1991; Rosenthal, 1974). Teachers differential 
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treatment of students such as more emotional support, favorable 
feedback, more attention and material to some, and giving more 
opportunity to perform also indicates that biases operate in 
natural settings (Jussim, 1989). Barley and Gross (19831 found in 
their study that same test performance by the same teacher is 
being evaluated differently for different, students. This study 
supports that cognitive bias operate in evaluation and Judgment 
about the students. Evidence for cognitive bias can be seen in 
another study (Haetie & Kumar, 1979? where operation of extra 
cognitive processes in memory for ineongruent information has been 
reported. 

Isa&hsr Expectancy _l Retrospect arid. Froftpeci 

A careful reading of the literature clearly show that despite of 
sharp criticism of SFP hypothesis it is still concern of scholars. 
Studies varying in their nature from naturalistic to experimental 
have confirmed expectancy effect, Meta analytic studies have also 
gone in similar line. It has also been found that expectancy 
effect is not restricted only to the classroom context it has Its 
application in work setting also. 

An obvious fact is also there that regardless of events of the 
history and contemporary changes of the societies, parents still 
want the best for their children and therefore the role of teacher 
becomes very much important for educational quality. Thus, study 
in the area of teachers' expectation about the performance of 
students becomes very important. 

Thus, it can be concluded that despite a sharp criticism of Pygmal¬ 
ion study scholars have been constantly working on examination of 
the SFP hypothesis. This process has placed the study in a very 
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reBpeot.ab.le position in the literature of education research and a 
clear trend of advancement at theoretical, methodological, and 
applied level can be seen. In no case the basic contribution and 
merits of the study were underestimated and the strong advocators 
of expectancy effects are still convinced that the teacher is a 
major influence in determining' individual difference in student- 
achievement . 
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ii-Ari oZ I&aalasr. Eme&a: 


Abstract 


Teachers expectation influences students' performance is still a 
controversial issue in the literature. Its relationship with 
students'" performance can not be ignored, however. To explain and 
understand this relationship in classroom and other contexts a 
large number of experimental and correlational studies, in the 
west, have been performed after the Pygmalion study. As a result 
of that many concepts and terms emerged. Studies done, in India, 
in this area are reviewed in this paper. Picture emerged here does 
not show a very encouraging scene. Efforts made by scholars of 
education in comparison to the psychologists are on the higher 
side. It has been discussed that area ie of importance where we 
have scope to make a significant applied and cross-cultural con¬ 
tribution and move in this direction seems positive, 





Expectancy. Esaaar:oli in Indi a 


Rosenthal and Jacobson's (1968) study is often referred as the 
birth place of the scientific investigation on teacher expectancy 
effect ( Dusek. 1985), though p henome non was not new. After this 
study significant efforts were made to examine its effects in the 
areas of educational, social, and developmental psychology by 
western and American scholars. Role of Indian scholars in this 
area has not been, very constructive. Present review is an effort 
to see how this area has been covered by Indian scientists. 


1 sj & fihex EjiB^iLsiniSiL j_ Indian H i s- to xicad .arid j^diioafflcaxgai. ter spec 

Study on teachers' expectation and students performance can be 
traced back, in the early period of ancient Indian history (Brona- 
charya-Arjuna episode of Mahabharat) but it could get proper 
status and scientific recognition, in psychological sciences only 
after the Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) proposed a SET hypothesis 
on the basis of their Pygmalion study. 

An intellectual quest for truth, which was intensely spiritual in 
nature, was the major focus of Indian philosophy which emphasised 
more on the see and acid. Philosophically, see and self cover 
mostly all aspects of mental processes. Our aim here is not to see 
what do they mean but how expectancy was existing in Indian 
philosophy and history. 

Effect. q£ &kpe.ct,mcy in Vs d &s. 

To explain different aspects of human behavior, in personal and 
social life, so much ha© been written in Vedas . Many of their 
components till date are not even properly understood and ex¬ 
plained resulted to the formation of mysteries only, which, in 
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fact, may have realistic orientation as well. 


Let us share a dialogue between the Frajapati (a teacher) and the 
Indra ( a. student). Once Prajiapati explained the conc ept of se Lf. 
as what one looks into another's eye or into water or mirror, to 
his two students. Indra i the king of gods) and Virochana (the king 
of demons), Viroohana was satisfied with the answer but- not the 
Indi'a who further asked clarifications on the concept of self as 
merely reflection of body itself. This time Prajapal1 says that 
dreaming subject is self. Indra was still not satisfied. This time 
teacher explained s elf as the en;)oyer of d eep drea ml ess sleep. His 
doubt was still on so he asked further question. This time teacher 
was happy to explain the concept at his satisfaction level. A 
question that why Virochana was satisfied with the first answer 
itself and Indra asked so many clarifications can be answered 
differently by scholars of different orientations. For us, keeping 
intellectual and cognitive components aside, it can be said, for 
the present context, that Fra.japa.ti expected from Indra and not 
from Viroohana to ask many questions and therefore, he asked. 

Expectancy effect in Gita 

Similar kind of evidences in favor of use of expectancy can be 
cited from Upnisha d as . which is omitted here. In fact , in Bhaa- 
Hfligi£a> which was written many hundred years before George Ber¬ 
nard Shaw's Pygmalion came, where Ar.iuna ~s ( the student) good 
performance was due to expectation of Dronacharya (the teacher). 
To substantiate the expectancy expect we can also say that much 
success of Arjuna in the battlefield of Mahabharat was due to high 
expectation of Krishna, his guide, 

Expeoiamiy Ktf&ot ill Rama van a 

In Eawayana Rama's success at many occasions, particularly at the 
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time of his marriage {Diva mm y a.in a) was a wonder to the audience of 
that assembly. But he could do the job successfully because Vish- 
wamitra (his teacheri expected from him to do well, the task which 
was not even performed by the commanders of different kingdoms 
present that time in the assembly. Thus, many examples from the 
history and philosophy can be cited to indicate the role of ex¬ 
pectancy on the success of forthcoming task, though logically 
consistent but experimentally not established. 

Comment 


Many examples from epics and plays can be the basis to say that 
expectancy of a teacher has an important role on the subsequent 
performance of student. Evidences are a1so available to show that 


objectivity and logical consistency have been important criterion 
to examine truth in Indian philosophy where ail concepts and 
models have to be tested. Therefore, even Indian literature itself 
will not permit to accept any explanation, about any concept, 
without its empirical merits. 

Metaphysic s. The epistemology doctrine of Char vaka claims that 
perception is the only means of valid knowledge where they have 
rejected the validity of even inference which seems to be much 
closure to the expectancy. According to this school of thought an 
inference is said to be mere leap in the dark, though some infer¬ 
ences may turn out to be accidentally true. Mass guess work will 
not establish an association between the actual reality and the 
inferences. Be admits the existence of four elements- earth, 
water, fire, and air but not the fifth, the ether on the ground 
that it is inferred and not perceived. Though, Cbarvaka e this 
argument that perception is valid and inference is not is not very 
convincing because even perception may be the outcome of Inference 




itself, but a different issue of discussion. 


Myay Shastr a, Within Myay, perception, inference, comparison, or 
analogy, arid verbal testimony are four kinds of valid knowledge. 
Perception for this school is explained as non-erroneous cognition 
which is produced by intercourse of the sense organs with the 
objects; inference is that cognition which presupposes the other; 
cognition is that knowledge which arises after other knowledge; 
and comparison is that knowledge which is derived from comparison 
and roughly corresponds to the analogy. This gives an account that 
evert within their framework inferences have relationship with the 
external reality. 

In similar line we can extract the concepts used by the ancient 
philosophers and scholars which can provide bases to say that the 


term expectancy was existing but not in its present form. One may 
like to go through with empiricism of Loekey and Berkley, skepti¬ 
cism of Hume, the flux of heraelitus of Bergson, eopernican revo¬ 
lution of Kant, abiding contribution of Hegal, theory of ideas of 
Plato. induction against deduction of Pecan, and Indeterminate 
perception or the raw unverbalised experience of James (reading 
based on C.B, Sharma's Critical survey of Indian Philosophy), 
These theoretical frameworks give an account to say many of our 
future outcomes can be inferred which may come out to be true 


also. 

SmiDS Abb E2ALMUIM QE UffiXM QH 

Let us examine how expectancy effect has been examined by Indian 
scholars of social sciences, particularly of psychological and 
educational sciences. If we look at the recent survey of educa¬ 
tion (Buch, 1986) and psychology (Pandey, 1988) separately the 
state of the art of studies on teachers expectations in India 
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becomes very clear.. Scholars of education are relatively more 
concerned on issues like teachers expectations than educational or 
social psychologists in India, It is also emerging that social, 
situational, and personal components related with academic per¬ 
formance did not get proper attention of scholars of psychological 
science© in comparison to the intellectual and cognitive compo¬ 
nents . 

Singh (19831 has very clearly reported that there is an increasing 
trend on professional and technical education of the secondary 
school teachers. This may toe helpful to develop the teachers their 
talents and benefit the students as well, & careful observation of 
the Table 7,17 (p,217 ) clearly indicates that the majority of the 
•teachers are professionally trained t B,Ed,0M,Ed, 86%, Fh,D, 6%, 
and Diploma Holders 8 %), He could report only 1% secondary school 
teachers who lack professional and technical education. This 
information is very relevant from classroom management and educa¬ 
tional performance point of view. It is assumed that well trained 
teachers will act in the classroom in more scientific mariner and 
behave with their students in a more rational way which may, in 
turn, avoid so many unanticipated consequences. 

Buch (1986) in his twenty chapters assigned one chapter on teaching 
and teacher behavior (Dave. 1988) getting b% of place in educa¬ 
tion, The review includes 31 Fh, D, theses, 3 unpublished manu¬ 
scripts of departments/centers, and 4 research projects funded toy 
mainly the HCERT, New Delhi, According to Buch (1988) the trend of 
research output in this area is not encouraging over the years 
(p.19). Incorporating doctoral studies of education and allied 
disciplines and research projects he could report only nil before 
independence and could trace only 3, 9, 69, and 17 in 50's, 60 s 
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70 s, and 80 a respectively. 

Taking historical and cultural examples of Arj una-Eklabya episode, 
citing realities of 18th century , and presenting scenery of 
republic India Dave 11988) classified all studies of this area 
which are either descriptive studies (B) or done to develop some 
instrument (DI) in four main categories as following: 

1. Teacher factors affect his/her behavior and teaching strategy, 

2. Teacher behavior/teacher strategies affect learning outcomes, 

3. Teacher factors affect learning outcomes, and 

4. Teacher factors affect teacher behavior/teaching strategies, 
which in turn, affect learning outcomes ( p , 751-752), 

He analysed the studies in this area across all the three surveys of 
aduoaticm and reported that 4th category has not at all been the 
concern of the scholars in this area while the let, 2nd, and 3rd 
had 53%, 22%, and 7% representation respectively of the studies 
reviewed, 

Panda's (1988) chapter on social psychology of education, the only 
chapter dealing with educational Issues in the third survey of 
psychology in three volumes having seventeen chapters (Pandey, 
1988), also could not have even a main heading dealing with 
teacher behavior and students performance, He referred these in 
sub-headings. 

Within Social psychology of classroom section he allocated one 
section on the school as a social system and could trace 22 publi¬ 
cations with 2 monographs, 13 Fh.d's (12 from M,5 , University 
Baroda and 1 from University of Madras), 7 published studies in 
Indian Journals. On teacher section he could report 14 references 
out of which 4 are the published articles, 2 are the monographs, 
and 8 are the Fh.D. theses. Within pupil section it was possible to 
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have only 2 Ph.D. theses and only 1 Monograph. Similarly, within 
classroom as a group section it was possible to have only 1 mono¬ 
graph and 1 Ph.D. thesis. 

Within teacher-student relationship section it was possible to see 
14 published studies. Majority of studies are framed within Flan¬ 
der b interaction analysis (Flanders, I960) and have supported its 
relevance to study student teacher relationship in Indian context. 
Within teachers attitude towards different aspects section it was 
possible to see 6 books, 2 published papers, and 2 seminar papers. 

It does not mean that I want to present a gloomy picture of the 
Indian literature done in this area. There are large number of 
studies appearing in every issue of leading and popular journals 
of education but studies in the area of teachers expectation and 
students performance are not very encouraging. 

Chithis (1981) did an extensive survey of the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes students of Maharastra and could come out with 
many interesting observations. One of the interesting aspect of 
her report is that special treatment of the students, like reser¬ 
vations and other things which differentiates the student from 
general category, is not very helpful to them in long run. This 
kind of treatment may lead to the problems of coping in the class. 
Once a student is not able to cope up properly with others in the 
class teachers expectations about this kinds of student is cer¬ 
tainly not going to be positive. Consequently, student may per¬ 
ceive or even treat that teachers treatment with hiia0her is 
negative which may deteriorate the subsequent performance, 

Bhagirath (1978) investigated correlates of academic achievements as 
perceived by both students and teachers belonging to rural as well 
as urban schools. They perceived in similar way intelligence. 
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character, punctuality, activeness, alertness, efficiency emotion¬ 
al, school, and social adjustment, and creativity as main corre¬ 
lates of achievement. Betas (1978) reported that children' per¬ 
ception of teachers attitude towards them was found to be related 
with their self perception and teachers had more favorable atti¬ 
tude about children of advantaged home than the disadvantaged* In 
a study Iyer (1977) found self reliance, sense of personal free¬ 
dom. feeling of belonging, withdrawing tendency, social shills 
social and community relatedness, and test anxiety were some main 
factors which were found related to under-achievement In mathemat¬ 
ics at secondary school lsv©iiii fibre 1 1978) found that children 
of qualified and prestigious profession people have favorable 
attitude towards mathematics than their counterpart. 

For D. Lltt, dissertation Chopra (1982) conducted a study on 309 
girls and 588 boys to identify the nonintellectual correlates of 
academic achievement. Author reported socioeconomic background 
and study habits of the student as main correlates of academic 
achievement. It was also reported in this study that these factors 
are helpful in continuing the education of the students. In a 
separate analysis of high and low SES students it was found that 
high SES students have higher vocational aspiration. On adjustment 
in comparison to the emotional, health, and social home adjustment 
was more closely related to the academic achievement, 
fc, very important and well designed study was conducted by Slnha 
(1970) to identify the academic achievers and non-achievers. He 
could identify different components which are closely associated 
with achievers and similarly with non-achievers. Although this 
study was not experimental in nature, may be because of his think¬ 
ing about, experimental social psychology only as verbal (Sinha, 
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19815 was In process that time, but its results are very interest¬ 
ing, A lot more conclusions may still be derived from the Tables 
he presented which were not the concern of the author, perhaps, 
that time and therefore. were not highlighted. It also appears, 
after looking at such insightful remultsa with simple analyses, 
that his team did not find this area as interesting one and there¬ 
fore, the development of further researches are not as per expec¬ 
tation. I personally find this study as one of its kind which 
still demands our attention, 

In the context of teachers expectation a major work has been done by 
Bueh and his colleagues ( Bueh, 1979, for detail 1998 ), Under the 
guidance of Panda and his team ( Panda, 1978, 1981, for detail 
1988: Panda & Bahera, 1985: Fanda & Das, 1980 > a large number of 
studies were done. These studies have invariably suggested that it 
is one of the important area to be studied in depth keeping many 
situational, personality, social, and cultural variables into 
consideration, 

Lai and Nahar (1978) very clearly reported that it is social class 
that determine expectations of the teachers about their students 
performance. Singh (1980) in all his national UGC lecture series 
emphasised the role of class on teacher expectation. Incorporating 
different classes of students of different developmental level 
Rath, Dash, and Dash (1979) also reported a clear impact of social 
class on this. 

Sharroa and Tripathi (1989) reported a study on the role of social 
factors on teachers expectation. They Incorporated class teachers 
of primary and secondary schools who were requested to give a list 
of 6 students who have a bright future and similarly a list of 6 
students who have a bleak future. They also recorded students" 




caste and background information. Teachers familiarity and lilcing 


of the students of different class and caste were also recorded. 
With the help of their analysis they suggested that teachers hold 
high expectations from students belonging to the upper castes and 
concluded that social class of the student determines the expecta¬ 
tion level of the teachers. It should be noted here that all the 
teachers participated in this study were belonging to the upper 
caste and authors focus was on future of the students and not 
their exam or academic performance. These results, thus, only 
substantiated earlier findings showing relationship between 
social class and teachers expectation. 

Bhargava (1980) in a pilot study could explore some of the variables 
reported by secondary school teacher® in an unstructured interview 
such as classroom attendance, completion of homework, classroom 
interaction, pattern of answering in the classroom, regularity in 
the class, getting model or prise from authority, obedience, 
hidden seat in the class, lost gesture in the class, caste, occu¬ 
pation of the parent®, external complain®, and Involvement in 
extra curriculum activities. These variables were named a© non- 
intellectual or nonacademic correlates of teachers ' expectation 

Mathur (1989) extended this work and interviewed 120 secondary 
school teachers of urban area. She could explore around 300 varia¬ 
bles reported by them. These variable® were finally reduced to 78 
after careful scrutiny. She used these variables on teacher® 
varying in three age groups, marital statue, and three type® of 
faculty. It was reported that these independent variables have 
clear effect on all those variables which are not directly related 
with students performance such as ability and hard work and are 
nonintellectual (Bhargava, 1980). Some interesting interaction 
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effects hfiive also emerged in her results , 

Bhargava and associates in series of studies < Agrawal, 1992; Bhai-ga- 
va, 1991; Bhargava & Agrawal 1992; Bhar-gava & Mathur, 1991; Bhar- 
gava & Fandey, 1990; Mathur, 1989; Pandey, 1992) could examine 
the merit of SET hypothesis on students arid teachers belonging to 
rural and urban, areas > They found that nonintellectual correlates 
arc also being used by teachers in forming their expectations. 
Their relative weight is yet to be demonstrated. These studies 
could also demonstrate that, despite of sharp criticism of SET 
effects in western literature they are still very, rather more, 
powerful in our context. This may be because of the linkage of 
cultural roots in student-teacher relations in India, 


If we look at our own cultural context relationship between student 
and teacher is more deeper than any other culture. It not only 
socialises ufe to respect the teachers but in a way leads to the 
dependency, Much of the success of lord Rama may be. said as an 
outcome of Vishwamitra s high expectation or it is Guru Dronaoha- 
rya s high expectation about Arjuna that made him an unique hero 
of that time. Countless examples can be cited to illustrate the 
point that effect of teacher expectancy in Indian epics has very 
well established and it has left its impact on the values of even 
modern Indians. 

This area has made its respectable place in the literature of 


psychological sciences and could demonstrate a solid theoretical, 
methodological, and applied contribution. Though, expectancy 
effect has passed through a sharp criticism in the literature ( 
Brophy, 1983; Miller & Turnbull, 1988 ) however, its power is not 
still gone £ Jusslm, 1988 ) and Indian scholars have not paid 
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their attention in this area very sy&tematieally. Therefore, it 
will be difficult for ue to conclude anything in very strong 
manner about the pattern of relationship between teacher expecta¬ 
tion and students performance. on the basis of Indian data.- Cer¬ 
tainly, trend of the findings of some studies cited above give 
wide scope to infer a trend of positive relationship. 




ESSMALHifi IS. ALXVEp M E XFBBIMEHTAL EX AM I HAT I OH Q£ EXPECTAN CY EFFECT 


Abstract 


Experiments performed following a design of Pygmalion study have 
supported existence of SFP hypothesis. However. evidences of 
giving different explanation even for the similar kinds of re¬ 
sults w© 3 ?q also found 5 It was necessary therefore, to design a 
simple experiment examining Pygmalion effect with Indian students, 
Randomly 3 classrooms of Standard VI from a Government School were 
selected immediately after the six monthly exam, Mathematics 
teachers teaching in these classes were requested to give separate 
lists of 10 high and 10 low expected students (in the context of 
their exam performance) of their class and helped in preparing pre 
and post tests of moderate difficulty. The only difference between 
the pre and post test was change of values and order of presenta¬ 
tion of the questions. Pre test was tested on all the students 
present on the test day while on post test students were divided 
on experimental and control conditions. Under experimental condi¬ 
tion teachers were requested to give positive expectation, A 
statistically significant difference between the performance of 
students in the pre and post test under experimental condition but 
not. in control condition provided a base to say that expectancy 
effect has role on class performance. A careful analysis further 
revealed that its impact is sharper with low than high and average 
expected students. Results are discussed to reconfirm the expect¬ 
ancy effect in our context, 
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EYGMLXOIi X& ALI2BU. M 22M1M1XQH 0£ EXEK01MG1 EEEEEL 

Some studies have shown a clear impact of expectancy effect i Rosen¬ 
thal & Jacobson, 1969), some of moderate degree fBrophy, 1979, 


Jussim, 1989), some very weak (Barber & Silver, 1971), and some 
interpreted their results following a different framework (Elaeh- 
off & Snow, 1971). Present study is designed to see the effect of 
teachers' expectation on students" performance in Indian context. 

It has been hypothesised that teacher expectation, will show its 
significant impact on students performance» 

Method 

Sub.1 e cts , Three classrooms of Standard VI at a government aided 
school from Bhopal, Madhya Pradesh were selected for the study. 
Teachers teaching mathematics in these classes were approached by .. 
the investigator immediately after one week of the six monthly 
exam, which from teaching point of view is considered to be rela¬ 
tively free time. All students of the three classes present on the 
test day 95, 91, and 32 respectively participated in the study out 
of which 16, 14, and 14 respectively were the girls. There mean 


age was 10 years and 11 months. 

Procedu re . Teachers were told that investigator is working on a 
research problem dealing with students-teacher interaction in 
which their cooperation is sincerely needed. They were requested 
to give a list of 10 students from their class about whom they 
are expecting high for doing well in the exam in which they have 
just appeared. A similar list of 10 students from whoa they are 
expecting poor was also taken. Remaining subjects participated in 
study were treated within average expectancy category. It should be 
noted here that teachers had yet not seen the six monthly exam 
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answer books of "these students at the time when they £®ve the 
list. They also did not have any exam test of these students 


before this. 

With the help of these teachers a test, of mathematics cottfl istlmg of 
ID simple questions of moderate difficulty was prepare! isi the 
line of six monthly exam, lust finished. Teachers assured that 

most of their students will be able to solve mostly ail queaftitons 

in 15 minutes, but no testing of the test was done. So the timing 
of the test was fixed for 20 minutes. Test was administered W the 
investigator who was introduced by the class teacher. Fhesy- were 

requested to answer on the test paper Itself which was evaluated 


immediately after the test. 

A test of 10 questions in similar format, where only va lues were 
changed. in consultation with the teachers, was again ©tapered. 
Order of presentation of questions from pre-test, was aleo changed 
and the time given for the test, was again the. same. 

There were two major change® this time. One was their test was not 
administered in their classroom but to a different class and 
second was that the teacher gave positive expectation to 55 high 
expected , 5 low expected, and any other 6 students (' wliose name 
was later on given to the investigator ) for doing well in the 
test before leaving to these students one by one to t-li-a test 


room, 

Information about attendance record and the % of marks Later on 
received by these students in their six monthly 03fflW »&.» also 

taken. After coding of the data their pro and post test; bo&lts were 

returned. In a briefing session a number of questions 4 -egarding th 

knowledge of their teachers" expectation were also asked and 

recorded, 
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Analysis . In fact, design was -a 3x3x2x2 ( Expectation level x Class 
x Experimental condition x Test J factorial. Expectancy had 3 
levels as Low, Average, and High; Class teacher had 3 levels 
namely Teacher 1,2, and 3: Ex p er iroenta 1 an d..... Contr ol were the two 
levels of experimental condition; and Pre and Post were the two 
levels of test. It was a repeated measure iin result section they 
are analysed separately). In each cell there were 5 students. 
Thus, a 3-way ANOVA separately for pre and post test, T test , and 
correlational analysis were performed, 

Results 

Kain effects . Separate 3-way ANOVA for pre as well as post test 
condition was performed following a 3x3x2 factorial design. As can 
be seen in Tables 1 main effect of expectancy level was found 
significant, This means that the performance of students belonging 
■to the low (Mean-57,00 S»=9. 87 > , average (Mean=76,67 &D=5,92) , and 
high (Mean=93.00;SD=6.51> level of expectancy differed signifi¬ 
cantly under pre-test condition. Main effect of class was not 
found significant as performance of students of class A 

(Mean=77,17 ;SD=1S.90 >, class B (Mean =76,33 ;£>B=1&, 28 >, and class 0 


(Mean=73.17;SB=1&,84> was mostly same. Performance of experimental 
group <Mean=76,39;S»-17,13> as well as control group 
(Maen=74,22; 5I>= 16,16 ) also did not differ significantly as main 
effect of experimental condition was found to be nonsignificant. 
Tables 2 shows significant main effect of expectancy level for 
post-test condition. This means that the performance of students 
belonging to the low (Mean=67.00 SD=13.68), average (Mean=77.67 
SI>=8.12 ), and high *Mean=94.67 ;SP=&.71) level of expectancy dif¬ 
fered significantly under post-test, condition also. Main effect of 
class did not emerge as a significant factor as performance of 
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students of class A f Mean=80.67;S»=14.61), class B 
(Mean-81.17;SD=14.24), and class C {Meatt=77.50;SD=15,35) was 
statistically not different, Performance of experimental group 
(Mean=8&,11;SI>=10,31) was significantly higher than the control 
group ( Mean=74,44;SB-18,4&) and as a result, main effect, of exper¬ 
imental condition was found significant. It supported our hypoth¬ 
esis and provided an evidence in a favor of expectancy effect on 
students' performance. Study has shown that expectancy effect has 
an important role on enhancing performance of students as under 
post-test condition performance of experimental group improved 
significantly in comparlesion to the control group which was not 
the same under the pre-test condition. 

Interaction effect . Ho interaction effect was found significant 
under pre-test condition. However, under post-test condition 
interaction of expectancy level and expertamenta! condition 
emerged as significant. It shows a linear fan pattern in a two way 
factorial plot (Figure IK The difference between the performance 
of high expected students under experimental and eontol group 
condition is not so strong a© it is in case of low expected and 
average expected students, This means that expectancy effect has 
shown its stronger effect with low expected in comparision to the 
average. and high expected students- In fact, no inmpact of ex¬ 
pectancy efeect on students belonging to the average level of 
expectancy is striking finding of this study. This reflected that 
expectancy show its impact with students of low and high expected 
category but not with students of average expectancy level, Ho 3~ 
way interaction was found significant, in either condition, 

A separate analysis was done on experimental and control group data 
by applying T test. It has shown that the mean pre-test perform- 
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ance of the former group 76,00 f 17,13) has Increased under poet, 
test condition 85.11 C 10.31's which was not the sa» for the later 
group. As hypothesised, students belonging to the later group 
performed in siwialr way under the pre-test 74,22 (16.16) as well 
as post test 74.44 (16.451 condition. Statistical treatment has 
also shown a significant mean difference between the performance 
of experimental and control group students only under post test 
condition t-3 ,69 but not under pretest condition. This further 
substantiates the power of expectancy effects. 
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Table 1 amman: Analsaia of Variance for the. Data ti nder 


Source o 

f Variance 

SS 

df 

MS 

t 

Ai Expet 

•ancy Levels 

N 

19495.56 

2 

9747.78 

169.53 

B: Claes 

Teachers 

267 ,22 

n 

tr 

133.811 

fi f l 

A » O £ 

0: Groups 

16000 

1 

160,00 

2,78 

A X 

B 

154,44 

4 

38,61 

,67 

A X 

C 

140.00 

2 

70,00 

1,21 

E X 

C 

71.67 

2 

35.83 

,62 

A x 

B x C 

143.33 

4 

35,83 

,62 

Residual 


4140,00 

72. 

57,50 



Table 2 Summary 


rice Under 


Source of Variance 



ss 

df 

MS 

f 

A” 

Expofancy Levels 



11882,22 

2 

5841,11 

118.80 

B: 

Class Teachers 



237,22 

2 

118,61 

2.41 

C: 

Groups 



2560.00 

1 

2560.00 

52,06 

A 

X B 



121,11 

4 

30.28 

.62 

A 

X C 



926.67 

O 

jLm 

463.33 

9.42 

B 

X c 



41.67 

2 

20.83 

,42 

A 

x B x 

c 


36.67 

4 

9.17 

,19 

Residual 



3540.00 

72 

49.17 
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Correlational anlysis performed between the pre and post test, per¬ 
formance of students belonging to low, average, and high expectan¬ 
cy level has shown positive correlation as -98, .61, and ,53 
respectively. Performaoe scores of the 3 classes under pre and 
post test were also positively correlated as .77, .79, and .85, In 
the similar way performance under pre and post test for experi¬ 
mental as well as control group students were also found to be 
statistically correlated as .80 and .91. It was also found that 
the test performance of this study was highly correlated with six 
monthly exam performance and attendance record, These correlations 
provided an additional support to understand the relationship 
between performance and other variables, which are not taken into 
account here. 

Discussion 

Study has clearly shown an impact of expectancy effect, on the test 
performance of students. Means of the pre-test performance for the 
low, average, and high expected students were found on the lower 
side in oompariaion to the post-test performance. The only differ¬ 
ence between the pre and post test condition was the treatment of 
the teacher with the students of only with experimental group, 
that is giving them a kind of positive expectation treatment. This 
result gives a base to confirm that teacher expectation leads to 
students performance. 

It revealed two things. One is that the performance of experimental 
group under post test condition has increased significantly which 
is not holding true in case of control group. Second Is that the 
experimental treatment has increased the optimum level of perform¬ 
ance very sharply. The only difference between the pre and post 





test, condition as mentioned earlier was the treatment of the teach¬ 
er with the students of only experimental group, that is giving 
them a kind of positive expectation treatment. This result further 
confirms that teacher expectation leads to students performance, 

A careful observation of the means also show that expectancy effect 
has influence only on the students who were expected by the teach¬ 
ers as low. These effects are not so strong with students of other 
categories- This means performance in poet-test has significantly 
increased only of low expected students but not so strongly with 
students of other two category, In other word© expectancy effect 
has shown its restricted impact on students' performance. This 
finding is useful for the classroom management and management of 
poor performing subordinates. 

This study provided a solid base to say that expectancy effect works 
in Indian classrooms as the difference between the experimental 
and control group performance was found to be statistically dif¬ 
ferent, Results have shown a strong impact of expectancy effect on 
the performance of low expected students, An addition of test ^ 
difficulty in its experimental design would have strengthened the 
merits of the finding to say that Pygmalion is still alive in 
Indian classrooms. However, it does not give any chance to say 
that expectancy effect does not work in the classroom context. 
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Academic, Nonacademic, and Social Factors of Teachers' Expectation 

Abstract 

Teachers expectation enhances students performance was demonstrated 
in numerous studies but not much is known about the characteris¬ 
tics of the students teachers take into account while forming 
their expectation as high or low. Present study is an attempt in 
l.iftk' P'ii+S hundreds and six secondary school rural 

teachers participated in this study. They reported about the 
characteristics which are being taken into account by them while 
forming expectation about the exam performance of Standard VI 
students, who have joined the school only in the last month. No 
information regarding their previous classroom habits and exam 
performance, excluding their interaction during this period, was 
known. Content analysis revealed that teachers consider number of 
factors in forming their expectations which may broadly and tenta¬ 
tively be classified as academic, nonacademic, and social. No 
impact of sex, religion, school level, and subject being taught by 
the teachers on set of characteristics reported. It has been 
discussed that teachers do not form their expectation only on the 
basis of classroom and academic characteristics, nonacademic and 
social aspects also get important place require experimental 
verification, 





Academic, Honacademic, and Social Factors of Teachore' Expectation 

If we look at cultural context of India and examine relationship 
between student and teacher, on the basis of unobtrusive measures, 
it seems that, this relationship is relatively deeper than any 
other culture. It socialises us to respect and obey teachers from 
very beginning of our life. It was Guru bronacharya"s (teacher) 
high expectation about Arjuna that made him an unique hero of 
the time. Present, study is thus, designed against this background 
to explore the variables perceived by teachers to form their 
expectations about students" performance. It has been h ypothesised 
that teachers background may have significant impact on generat¬ 
ing different set, of variables of teachers" expectation. 


Hexth od 


Main objective of this study was to explore the variables which are 
perceived by school teachers in forming expectation about perform¬ 
ance of their students. It will help identlfing variables used by 
school teachers in forming their expectations. 

Subjects . Before going to the main study a pilot study was undertak¬ 
en on 88 rural male ( H~ -44) and female ( 8=44) teachers teaching 
in primary, secondary and higher secondary schools of Bhopal, 
Raisen, and Vidisa districts of Madhya Fradesh, India, The main 
reason for taking teachers from all levels of school was to have a 
fair representation of schools. We tried to have equal represen¬ 
tation of male and female teachers which could not be possible at 
all levels. Their description Is shown in Table 3. 
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Table- 3,Description of 


KL-af-ed m Pilot- Study . 


bex 

Frim&ry 

School 
Secondsry 

Levels 

Higher Secondary 

Total 

Male 

17 

10 

17 

44 

Female 

13 

19 

12 

44 

Total 

30 

29 

29 

88 


Procedure of this study was mostly informal and complete¬ 
ly open based on an unstructured int onylew, Main objective for 
opting this kind of method v?as to ensure the teachers that they 
are not participating in an experiment rather informally talking 
with another teacher regarding different aspects of students 
behavior in the classroom. After having formal permission from the 
principal of the school we could approach an individual teacher 
depending upon hisfiJher convenience. Only one teacher was inter¬ 
viewed at a time. Teachers, in general, could spend around 30 
minutes with us at school premise. Some teachers left in 25 
minutes some gave even around 40 minutes also. For our help we 
were certainly recording some points coming out from interview 
without leaving an impression that only recording of interview is 
being done. They were warmly thanked for their generous coopera¬ 
tion. Proper recording of the interviews was done daily at the end 


of the day, 

Ana l ysis. We went for content analysis of the recording of the 
interviews, A list was prepared and presented to a group consist¬ 
ing faculty, research scholars, and postgraduate students of 
psychology in a meeting that helped eliminating larger number of 
overlapping variables. 
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Result s 

Content analysis revealed 104 variables reported by the teachers in 
forming their expectation. After a careful scrutiny of these 
variables we identified 69 variables presented in Table 4. 

Table 4. Shafting 4 Liat of Yariablsa Sxp J. or ,ed. ixom Pilo t Study 


I II III ]V ¥ 

miimwimmmMwmmmiwmmmmwwmmmmmpmmmmmwmmmmmmmmMpmmmi) 

] .Achievement 1 .Hard Work 1 Physical Health 1. Regularity 1,Easily Environment 

2.Intelligent 2.Merest 2.Personality traitsk.Interaction 2Jo workload in house 

h habits.teaperasent 

3, Ability 3.Attention 3.Regard 3.Friendship with 3.Parents Education 

good students 

4. Logical 4.Practice 4, Mental Health 4.Correct response 4. faulty SES 

in elassroon 

Meson 5,curiosity 5.Morale 5,Understanding powers.Family ericourageaents 

6.Ambition 6,Seriousness 6.Oooperativenes 8,Class work 6.Teat book opportunity 

I. Talents T.Hotivatio 7.Obedient 7,Awareness 7, Family encourageaeist 

8.Grasping power 8.Concentration Oeautifulsees 8.Class participations. Caste 

8,Expression powers,Careful 3,Responsible 3, General Knowledge 9, Monitory factors 

1ft.Confidence 10,Sincerity 1ft,Good behavior 1ft. Conaunieation ift.Creative Poser 

II. Preparation 11,Excitement 11. Completion of 

for class the assignment 

12. CoapetitivenesslE,Homework 12. Talkative 12. Cross-questioning 

13. Good language 13.Much time 13. Appearance 13. Attendance 

for reading 14Jrittes work 14Jell behaved 

14. Class response 

lb.Concept clarity lb. Sentimental 

16.Sharp minded 16.Introvert 

17.Disciplined 

mmwmmmwmmmwmmmMmmmmmmmMMmmmmmmmwmmmmmpmmmmM 
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It has revealed that teachers used different kinds of variables in 
forming their expectations. In this process they considered not 
only variables which were related with the performance of the 
students, variables which have nothing to do with the performance 
directly and were of the outside boundary of classroom have also 
been reported. Despite of clear groupings of ail variables pre¬ 
sented in this table it does not explain anything. Two interre¬ 
lated problems may be raised here. The first is that its sample 
sise is too small to derive any kinds of inference. Secondly, 
there is possibility that more variables from the content analysis 
may emerge if we increase the sample sise. 

We therefore, decided to follow up the same method on a fairly 
larger sample of school teacher's to represent rural secondary/ 

t —-- - --- 

school teachers and to identify the variables of teachers" expec¬ 
tation about students'' performance. 


this 


years. 
gion, 


Three hundre ds an d eighty six teachers participated in 
study. Age ranged from 23 to 59 a nd experience from 2 to 33 
Their description as per their sex, school levels, reli- 
and subject's association is presented in the Table 5. 
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Table 


La. Main liiinbL 1..- 


SEX 

RELIGION 

SUBJECT 

SCHOOL 

LEVELS 






SECONDARY 

HIGHER SEC 

JOHDARY 

TOTAL 



ARTS 

60 

40 

100 



HINDU 

SCIENCE 

33 

18 

051 

151 

MALE 


ARTS 

13 

10 

028 



MUSLIM 

SCIENCE 

07 

09 

016 

044 



ARTS 

45 

50 

095 



HINDU 

SCIENGE 

26 

34 

060 

155 

FEMALE 


ARTS 

12 

15 

027 



MUSLIM 

SCIENCE 

05 

04 

008 

038 

TOTAL 



206 

180 

386 

386 


Deslgn and Sample . Stimulus persons were students of Standard VI who 
come after passing Standard V from primary schools. No information 
about their previous performance and classroom habits was Imown, 
Selection of students of Standard VI as stimulus person was done 
on the ground that they are expected to have higher Interaction 
with their teachers and judgment given by teachers about them will 
be accurate and mostly bias free. It should be noted here that all 
teachers, excluding 13 higher secondary schools, had an opportuni¬ 
ty to teach Standard VI In their career, 

Procedur e. After obtaining formal permission from the principal of 
the school in person investigator approached the teachers individu¬ 
ally and fixed an appointment at their convenience. Only one 
teacher was interviewed at a time in the school premise. After 
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establishing rapport, experimental task was introduced as one 
dealing with the variables associated with the formation of expec¬ 
tations of the teachers about the examination performance of 
students. 

It was told that we are involved in a research project on teacher 
expectation and students' performance. Since you are a teacher and 
have been teaching over years it is expected, that you must- have 
come across with different kinds of students in your classes. You 
also must be aware with different factors which are being used by 
teachers in forming high01ow expectation about students, Although, 
we understand it is a very difficult to suggest the process 
through which teachers form their high01ow expectation about 
students but since you are teacher and have been involved with 
teaching you may help us by telling your own experiences, beliefs, 
attitudes, and opinions through which you form different kinds of 
expectations about your students. 

To start the discussion if I put you in a situation like this' how 
will you respond and react. It may be of help to us. Assume that 
you are teaching students of Standard VI who have just joined 
school in the last month. You have your interaction with them only 
of around 45 days. During this period you also could hot conduct 
any test in the class as your school does not have system of 
monthly test, Nov? if you have been asked by your principal to 
submit a list of high expected CHES), low expected (LE3) , and 
moderately expected students which he/she has to submit, immedi¬ 
ately, to the district school officer. How will you do? You also 
do not have time now to conduct any test that may toe Of some help. 
Now it may be really very difficult to do it without having any 
authentic information regarding past test performance and other 




relevant, things. But since it has to be clones you have to adopt 
some method®strategy0technique0criteria which may help classifying 
the students- Please tell us how will you go ahead. We are inter¬ 
ested in knowing how and on what basis you would like to classify 
some students in HES category and some in LES category- You cer¬ 
tainly would like to consider something to classify them, We will 
be really thankful to you if you could just mention some of those 
characteristice0traits0behavlore which you would like to apply 
while classifying them In these categories. In this way investiga¬ 
tor initiated the discussion and proceeded further. Teacher kept 
on talking and saying so many things. Investigator tried to always 
keep the interview within the boundary of teacher expectation and 
recorded points suggested. Teachers were warmly thanked for their 
cooperation - 

Data Analysis , Recording of the Interviews of all teachers was 

subjected to the content analysis. Tables of the content analysis 
were made separately for arts and science and male as well as 
female teachers of secondary and higher secondary schools. Like 
pilot study again we had a meeting to scrutinise variables, 

Refc.aIt.iS. 

Content, analysis revealed 286 variables.. A careful examination of 
these variables suggested that they can well be represented in the 
same set of 89 variables identified in the pilot study. Separate 
analyses of variables for male and female, arts and science, 

secondary and higher secondary, and Hindu and Muslim did not show 

distinct sets. Analysis also revealed larger number of perform¬ 

ance related new words by interacting with larger number of people 
of the same ecological region but did not add to any new term. 
We therefore, decided to concentrate only on B9 variables identi- 




£led in pilot study. 

Ma Jor contribution of tills study Has that if has shown that a 
systematic study conducted even on sm-aller muftber of eubjects also 
powerful scientific potentiality, Another is equally important 
that factors outside the boundary of classroom and academies have 
important role in forming expectation about students as high or 
low. How much contribution they have is yet to be established. 

It is necessary therefore, to see the relative importance of all 
these variables emerged. To achieve this next study is designed, 

tleilmd 

Main objective of this study was to see the relative importance of 
the variables identified in above studies. It will help us to 
eliminate some more variables identified earlier, 

33.ft.si,fin arid. SaiBEls-- In this study also stimuli and design were again 
the students of Standard VI about whom teachers will be giving 
their response. It was planned to have the same subjects who 
participated in earlier study but we could get only 292 teachers 
of that study . Thirty-two new teachers joined in this study out 
of which 4 were females of secondary schools and 28 males belong¬ 
ing only to the Hindu community - Out of which 18 male teachers 
were from higher secondary schools and remaining 15 from secondary 
schools. Information about other teachers has already been given 
in previous study. 

E rocedu re. This meeting was well appreciated by the investigator and 
individual teacher was introduced with the judgmental task in 
following manner . In our earlier meeting we had an extensive 
discussion on what are the variables teachers use in forming their 
expectation about students to help us in knowing how do teachers 
form expectation. Our discussion along with your other colleagues 
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helped us to identify a set of broadly 69 variables which are 
being presented to you with a request to read all variables 
carefully and rank then# in order of their relative importance in 
the context of teachers' expectation, If you think that a particu¬ 
lar variable contributes most in forming high expectation about, a 
student please assign a rank of 1 and second most important varia¬ 
ble will now get a rank of 2 and then next one 3. In similar way 
you are requested to go ahead up to the last, variable which will 
get a rank of 69. You are also requested to add any new variable 
if it has not been incorporated. We will again request you to 
please go through with all the variables. Once teacher ranked 
these variables for the high expected students hefitehe was request¬ 
ed to apply the similar process for giving ranks to low expected 
students. That, is, to assign a rank of 1 to that variable which 
contributes most in forming low expectation and go for the ranks 
of 2nd, 3rd and up to 69, It should be noted here that after 
meeting with few teachers, who participated in the study, it was 
realized that requesting them to rank all the 69 variables is 
creating problem to the teacher who is at present participating 
and it has impact on other teachers who are our prospective sub¬ 
jects. To reduce this problem we added in our request that please 
try to rank as many variables as you can from highest order to 
lowest, order. It will be worthwhile mentioning here that we could 
not get even 10 teachers out of 324 who could give ranks to all 
variables in either cond11ion, 

Data Analysis . Data were subjected to the Sign test and rank order 
correlation analysis„ 




epa.re.be analyses for male and fefiia le * Hindu ss.ti.cl Huelitn,« •and second 
ary and higher secondary schools have shown no significant difter- 
aflpe between these groups . This means That, male arid female Hindu 
■as well as Muslim teachers teaching in secondary as well as higher 
secondary schools ranked most of these variables in similar way. 
Teachers teaching arts and science subjects have also shown no 
significant difference. A separate analysis performed on mathemat¬ 
ics and science teachers as well as mathematics and other art 
teachers also did not show significant difference in their rank¬ 
ing, We therefore, concentrated only on overall analysis presented 
in Table 6, We have not presented those variables in Table 6 
which had frequency of less than 10 teachers. 
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Table 6. Eg.la.tlve P reference Variables of Teachers Expecta tion, 

li % H. 3t 

jitudsnita Em: hnn Exeeatad SJ 


EsXafiaa 1m 
rence 


1. Completion of Homework 

324 

100 

— 

— 

2. Glaseroom Interact!on 

324 

100 

— 

— 

3. Unique and Difficult Answer 

306 

94.4 

— 

— 

4. Classroom Presentation 

300 

92 . B 

18 

5.5 

5. Regularity in the Classroom 

276 

85.1 

36 

11.1 

6, Getting Model0Priae 

246 

75.9 

18 

5,5 

7. Fluent Answer in The Class 

216 

66 


— 

8, Out of Course Discussion 

192 

59, £ 

42 

12,9 

9. Lost Gesture in Class 

180 

55,5 

306 

94,4 

10, First Response in the Class 

168 

51,8 

— 

— 

11- Neat and Clean Work 

138 

42.5 

12 

3.7 

12. External Information 

132 

40,7 

216 

66 

13, Obedient 

120 

37,3 

— 

— 

14. Caste 

120 

37.3 

126 

38,8 

15, Occupation of Parents 

120 

37,3 

126 

38.8 

f 

16. Good Physical Health 

54 

16,5 

258 

79,6 

17. Participation in Extra work 

36 

11.1 

306 

94,4 

18. Pretendism Nature 

18 

5, 5 

214 

66,6 

19. External01nternal Complain 

12 

3,7 

318 

98,1 

20. Copying Habit 

— 

— 

324 

100 

21. Preference for Hidden Seat 

— 

— 

204 

62,9 







This means That teachers of rural area form their expectation about 
exam performance of their students on the basis of certain varia¬ 
bles in mostly similar manner. It was hypothesised that variables 
such as sex, schooling level, religion, and subject being taught 
will be showing their significant impact on relative importance of 
the variables of teachers' expectation. Analysis however. has 
shown that in ranking of these variables was mostly done in simi¬ 
lar way and background variables did not make any Impact on rank¬ 
ing the variables. 

An overall analysis revealed that academic and classroom variables 
such as completion of home work, classroom interaction, presenta¬ 
tion of matter in the class, regularity in the class, getting 
model0priae, fluent answer in the class, first response in the 
class, neat and clean work, lost gesture in the class, pretendism 
nature, and copying habit, nonacademic and outside classroom 
variables such as obedient and good physical health, external 
information , participation in extra work, and Internal and exter¬ 
nal complains and social variables such as caste and parents' 
occupation emerged among 21 important variables teachers consid¬ 
ered in forming their expectation about students. It is also 
visible that academic and classroom variables were given Slighter 
ranks for forming high expectation while nonacademic and social 
variables had relatively higher ranks for low expectation, Limita¬ 
tions of the study do not permit to take any solid stand in this 
regard, however. 

Discussion 

Present study .has shown that teachers teaching in secondary schools 
of rural areas have mostly similar type response pattern on the 
role of some variables < described in Table 4) in forming their 
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expectation about students' performance. Background variables 
incorporated in the study did not show their significant impact on 
their response and rejected our hypothesis. One possible explana¬ 
tion tor similar response pattern of all types of teachers may be 
said as an impact of social desirability effect where everyone 
would like to respond favorably to those variables which are 
socially desirable and unfavorably to those which are undesirable. 
We did not have any check in this study to rule out the possibili¬ 
ty of social desirability effect but their responses to nonacadem¬ 

ic and social variables indicate that teachers' responses were 
genuine without being influenced by social desirability effect and 
representative of teachers response truly. It implies that teach¬ 
er© use these characteristics in forming their expectations in 
real classroom settings that may have different kinds of impact 
on students performance i Jussim, I960; Rosenthal & Jacobson, 

1969) and behavior which calls on serious attention of behavior 

scientists, 

Our hypothesis that background variables will make their significant 
impact on the response could not get support because of the nature 
of the problem studied. It is not being treated differently by 
different types of teachers. All teachers irrespective- of their 
sex , religion, age, subject" affiliation, and school level have 
gone through with the same process and mostly in similar way 
because of similar socialisation practices. As a result these 
variables have not emerged as very powerful predictors. Separate 
analyses performed for every variable of teachers' expectation 
may show significant impact of background variables can not be 
ruled out, however. 

Study has systematically shown that in process of forming expects- 
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tion about, students teachers considered claseroow and academic 
variables of most importance but variable# other than classroom 
and academics have also been taken into account- It has indicated 
very clearly that for proper understandins of the process of 
teachers' expectation about a target student only information 
regarding relationship of students with teacher in the classroom 
will not be sufficient, happenings 'outside the boundary of class¬ 
room are also important and relevant and teachers take into ac¬ 
count. the nonacademic and social variables while forming their 
expectation- Within its methodological limitation study provided 
sufficient base to experimentally investigate and examine the role 
of nonacademic and social variables on teachers expectation 
about performance of students. 
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EXEMPLARY, NOHEXEMPLABY, AMD SOCIAL STATUS FACTORS OF TEACHERS" EXPECTATION 


Abstract 

Study was designed to know the factors which are being used by 
school teachers to form their expectation about exaw performance of 
students, T& ree hundre d and four teachers, varying in their sex, 
religion, and educational qualification, teaching in rural secondary 
schools .responded to 40 variables explored in recent studies i Bharga- 
va, 1992a, 1992b), Factor analysis has shown that teachers form their 
expectation on the basis of exemplary and nonexemplary behavior and 
social status information of the student. It has been discussed that 
to form expectation about exam performance of students teachers of 
Indian secondary schools not process only academic and classroom 
variables nonacademic, social, and outside classroom and school varia¬ 
bles are taken into account in this process. 
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EXEMPLARY, HONEXEMPLABY, AND SOCIAL STATUS FACTORS OF TEACHERS' EXPECTAT 


Theoretically, teachers should form their expectation about their 
students on the basis of test performance and classroom character¬ 
istics of the students. In the previous study it was seen that 
they form their expectations on the basis of nonacademic and 
social variables also. This finding was of exploratory and corre¬ 
lational nature which obviously have limited capacity of general- 
isability and therefore, demands extreme precaution in deriving 
conclusion. To put this on solid ground we opted to go for a 

v. 

factor analytic study to know how do and on what basis teachers 
form their expectations about students’ performance, 

liS-tJlOil 

Samnl e. Subjects were 304 i Table 7 ) secondary school rural teach¬ 
ers of Bhopal, Raison, and Vidisha districts of Madhya Pradesh, 
India. Initially, it was decided to have the same teachers who 
participated in the previous study but we could get only I8g 
teachers. Teachers were of three category teaching up to Standard 
VIII only t M = 100 ), Standard X ( H = 94 ), and teaching only in 

Standard XI-XII ( N = 110 ) classes. Vie have labeled first two 

'—- - 

categories as secondary { N = 194 > and last category as higher 
secondary i N = 110 ) school teachers, Age ranged from 23 to 59 
years and experience from 2 to 33 years. Teachers were male ( M-- 
186) and female i M= 118) belonging to Hindu { H - 245 ) , Muslim ( 
N = 53 ) , and other ( H = 6 > religions. Other© were merged with 
Muslim in main analysis. Teachers varied in their educational 
qualification from High school iM=27>, pro-University (M=30), 
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Undergraduate (19=31), Postgraduate (11=149), and Ph. D. (19=7), 

Number of dependents of teachers ranged from 0 to 15, It is worth¬ 
while mentioning here that all teacher® having more than 9 depend¬ 
ents belonged to Muslim community onIp, 



3 Gender 3 Religion 

School immmmmwrm)immm>DBiwrmmmmimmwiW3m.mDrw 
Teachers 3 Male 3 Female 3 Hindu 3 Muslim 3 Others 
DDBDBDBDm3BBBDDm3DDDDDBDD3DfflmDDfflIWD3mDI>DDI>D3mtDDDmfflD 


1 

3 52 

3 48 

3 

73 

3 18 

q 

X-f -*_( 

2 

3 58 

3 38 

3 

70 

3 24 

5hil 

3 

3 73 

3 32 

3 

96 

3 13 

3 1 


DmDDDBDIHI)3DMmi>m3PjDDmDl>D3DDDmDDDBDDB3BBmBDim3m>DWBDJ) 


Total 


3 188 & 118 


q 04 ft 

fi, Tt V 


3 53 


Design , st-uxaulus were their own student® whom they have been teach¬ 


ing over years, 

•ocedure , Investigator appreciated teachers voluntary participa¬ 
tion and successive meetings. They were introduced about the 
background of study and requested that we are going to give you a 
list of variables which were identified as the variables of teach¬ 
ers' expectation on the basis of our last meetings with you and 
your other colleagues. This time we request you not to give ranks 
to the variables but to give your agreement0disagreement about- 
given variable as to what extend it helps in forming expectation 
of teachers. We are interested in knowing your response about 
every variable separately. You have to give your response of 
agreementt.0disagreement on a 7-point continuous scale. It begins 
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with 1 and ends at 7- if you think that a given variable doe© not 
contribute at all in forming expectation of the teachers please 
give your response as 1 i that means you do not agree at. all > but 
in case if you think that the given variable 1© being used maxi¬ 
mum you please give response of 7 i that means you very strongly 
agree i . Humber 4 indicates neutral contribution of the variable - 
Rest of the numbers indicate the relative distance- You are re¬ 
quested to please use the entire scale.- You can give your response 
by making' a tick mark on the questionnaire we are going to give 
to you. Any other clarification will be welcomed at any moment. 
Subject was then given a copy of printed Hindi version of the 
questionnaire and was requested to read and respond to each varia¬ 
ble. In investigator "& presence subject completed the question¬ 
naire and was thanked for participation in the study. 

Dat a Analyses . Our main analysis in this study was only factor 
analysis using principal component method with variwax rotation. 


Table 8 shows the mean and standa rd. devIfttlon of all 44 variables 
incorporated in this study. It is visible that variables reported 
in earlier study are getting weight. Mean values show that teach¬ 
ers assigned higher weightage to those variables which had higher 
ranks for high expected students fHE8> in the previous study. 
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Tabl 

e 8, snasinw Bean, and, Standard Devj 

(H=304> 

bat-ion qlL Ail Variables.. 


Variables 

Mean 

Standard Deviation (SB) 

VI 

Hard work 

6.05 

1 .21 

V2 

Respect for teachers 

5.36 

1,40 

V3 

Interest in study 

5,69 

1.44 

V4 

Effect of last schooling 

4,63 

1.78 

V5 

Member of large family 

3,27 

1.52 

V6 

Attention in class 

5,27 

1.46 

V7 

UohCha Vaneha 

3.. m 

1,56 

V8 

Emotional 

3,89 

1.45 

V9 

Classroom answer pattern 

5.11 

1 3.2 

VI0 

Caste 

3, m 

1,51 

VI1 

Farent & Education 

5.12 

1,56 

V12 

Attendance in class 

5,53 

1.28 

VI3 

F r i v a t e o o a oil 1 Tib, 

4.01 

1.71 

VI4 

Good handwritPng 


1 r 3 6 

VI5 

Absence of one parent 

3 .80 

1.47 

VI6 

Intelligent 

5.92 

1,46 

V17 

Feeling' of competition 

5,19 

1,52 

via 

bast, result 

4,59 

1.32 

V19 

Full preparation for clasat,35 

1,34. 

V20 

Regular study 

5.43 

1 r 38 

V21 

Fau 11 y deve .1 opment 

2,93 

1,86 

V22 

G r a s pi n g capac11 y 

5,53 

1.32 

V23 

Inferiority Feeling 

3.30 

1.84 

V24 

Ambition 

552 

1,44 

V25 

Poor Economic Status 

3.99 

1.46 

V26 

Clarity 

5.17 

1.37 

V27 

Extra curricular aetivitie!.. 16 

1.53 

V28 

Poor health 

3.39 

1,81 

V29 

Well behaved 

4.70 

1,42 

V30 

Affection of other teacher!.97 

1.39 

V31 

Parents oceupation 

4,51 

1.40 

V32 

Passive towards study 

3.46 

1.94 

V33 

Curiosity 

5.70 

1.20 

V34 

Creativity 

5.34 

1,34 

V35 

Self confidence 

5,73 

1,34 

V38 

Friendship of good student5.31 

1,37 

V37 

Excited 

3.52 

1.66 

V38 

Class discussion 

4.99 

1.47 

V39 

Talkative 

3.74 

1,78 

V40 

Press 

4.02 

1,52 

V 41 

Good Result 

5-42 

1,26 

V 4 2 

Polite 

5.47 

1.32 

V43 

Discipline 

5.68 

1,27 

V44 

Homework Punefcuality 

5.53 

1.46 
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Table 9, aiming gaotar loadings.,. Eigen mines, and Eg.1l.. oi. 
Y.flgi&noe Un Sash Factor Emerged . 


mm i mm i nm\ a, factor 4 factor « 

"Fktor't .tfjwmwt-s-—-JfAK?o*__:... 


FACTOR 8 r*ETM 


11 

Mi 

m 

m 

m 

132 
V38 
Tig 

133 

m 

ii 

m 

m 

m 

m 

m 

ms 

124 

V33 

m 


m 

m 

vi» 

16 

Ml 

19 

114 

12 

B 


:11 

.11032 


.31840 

,51826 

,48216 

,44884 

.64156 

.58861 

,51834 


.40881 

,75887 

.73882 

,nm 

.86385 

,32082 

,37368 

.73318 

,71510 

.48604 

■41279 

,48850 

39638 


.74571 

,88206 

40826 


14 

139 

140 
12 ? 
1 ? 
138 
118 
939 
13(1 

15 



.68466 

,55833 

,49251 


,72257 

,52833 

,74934 

,05140 

,48112 


.78104 

,53388 


.46629 


,63 

-Ml 

.M| 


Sku'iaiM'iMmT 3.71331 2J8217 1.99423 1.47458 1.35084 1.26858 1,20130 3.12000 u( 

Pet of lar 23.4 4.4 5.4 4.5 3.4 3.1 2.9 2.7 2,5 2,5! 

__ _.________ ._......-....---------- >--4 
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-tat ion ma t rlx 


A ) factor 


<&$:¥. iW[4A i i4 i ij|.g tiVe 
analysis was performed, 
9 which had eigen value 


( Appendix 
It revealed 11 factors presented in 
wore than 1,00 explaining 63.5 % of 


Table 

vari¬ 


ance, On the basis of this analysis it can be said that rural 
teachers of secondary schools form their expectations about the 
performance of their students on the basis of ideal, studious, 
undesirable, and achievement behavior, study habit, expression 
skill, respect for teachers, temperament, personality, social 


status, and behavioral skills of the student. 

First factor had an eigen value of 10,31 and explained 23,40% of 
variance. Variables like discipline (,79), politeness (.73), good 
result (.71), timely home work .69), friendship with good students 
(.51), self confidence (,51), class attendance 1,46), and discus¬ 
sion in the class (.44) were clumped in this factor. All these 


characteristics seem to be the characteristics of an ideal student 


and therefore, naming it as ideal behavior is suited. 

Second factor had an eigen value of 3,71 explained 8,40% of vari¬ 
ance. Factor loading shows that it constitutes within itself 
variables like Intellectuality (.64), private coaching (.58), 
parents' education (.51), and hard work (40), Two variables are 
the parts of student and two are related with parents- Studious 
behavior fits appropriate name for this factor. 

Third factor had an eigen value of 2.38 and explained 5.48% of 
variance. Its" loading shows that variables like inferiority 
complex (.75), passivity towards study (.73), faulty socialisation 
(.71), poor health (.66), poor economic status (-39), and. absence 
of one in parents (.37) were clumped within this. These variables 
under normal situations do not facilitate class and. exam perform¬ 


ed 




ance and therefore, naming it as undesirable behavior fits appro¬ 
priate . 

Fourth factor had eigen value of 1,99 explaining 4.50% of variance. 
Variables like ambition (.73), curiosity (,71), creativity (.46 ), 
competition feeling (.41), grasping capacity (.40), and clear 
understanding (.39) are falling within this. Achievement behavior 
will be suitable name here to represent all in one. 

Fifth factor explained 3.40% of variance and had an eigen value of 
1.47. Within this variables like preparation for the class (,74>, 
regular study (.69), and attention in class (,46) were loaded. All 
these variables are the behavioral indicators of students usually 
doing well in the classroom and exam performance. Warning it as 
study habit seems suitable here. 

Sixth factor had eigen value of 1,35 explaining 3,10% of variance. 
We named this factor as expression skill because it has shown high 
factor loading with variables like profession of parents (,69), 
response pattern in the class (.55), and good hand writing i,40), 
Seventh factor explained 2,90% of variance. It had an eigen value of 
1.27. Two variables namely respect for teachers (,72) and interest 
in study (.59) had high factor loading within this. It seems 
reasonable to name it as respect for teachers. 

Eighth factor had an eigen value of 1,2 and explained 2,70% of 
variance. Factor loading of variables like emotionality (,74), 
excited (,65), and effect of last schooling (,49) provide a base 
to name it as temperament. 

I Ninth factor explained 2,50% of variance. It had an eigen value of 
1,1, It clumped variables like talkative (.76), dress (.53), and 
involvement on extra curriculum activities (.45). We are comfort¬ 
able naming it as a personality factor. 
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Tenth factor had an eigen value of 1,09 explaining 2,50% of vari~, 
ance. Variables like blue blood or Uchefaa Vansha t'»69), caste 
(.64), and last result (,53) had high factor loadings. Naming it 
as a social seems suitable here, at this stage. 

Last factor had an eigen value of 1.04 explaining 2,40% of variance, 
Well behaved (.71) and affection of other teachers ( ,36.) were the 
variables which had high factor loadings. Behavioral skills best 
fits as a proper naming. 

Above factor analysis helped identifying factors of teachers 
expectation. It seems however, that the number of factors are 
still many and most of them theoretically appear to be correlated. 
To reduce this we opted for 2nd order factor analysis on these 11 
factors which revealed three main factors namely exemplary, nonex¬ 
emplary behavior, and social status explaining 62.9% of variance 
presented in Table 10. 
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Table 10. SjasaiiLg. ELsiciox. loadin g a. Eigen valuta and Pci.. of 


Vi3XJLS,£l£i£i. On 

Each. Factor Efi 

leraed from Second 

Order Factor 

Ana lysis 






FACTOR 1 

FACTOR 2 FACTOR 3 


f=d 

> 

a 

. 83788 




FAC 2 

.82548 




FAC 4 

.80289 




FAC1 

.80135 




FAC 6 

.72360 




FACT 

.63067 




FAC 3 


.85996 



FACS 


.71660 



FAC 10 



.75303 


FAC 9 



.63361 


E'ACll 



.54413 


Eigen-value 

4.14714 

1.87967 

1.08928 


Pot of Var 

37.7 

15.3 

9.9 


LABELS 

EXEMPLARY 

MON KXEMPLARY 

SOCIAL 



BEHAVIOR 

BEHAVIOR 

STATUS 



First faotor had an eigen value of 4.14 and explained 37.70% vari¬ 
ance. High loadings within this factor were on variables as study 
habit (.83), studious behavior (.82), achievement behavior (.80), 
ideal behavior (.80), expression skill (.72), and respect for 
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teacher (.63), It seems that exemplary behavior would be an appro¬ 
priate naming and relatively less value loaded to incorporate all 
within itself. 

Second factor explained 15.3% of variance. It had an eigen value of 
1.67. Undesirable behavior 1.85) and emotionality (.71) had high 
factor loadings within this. It seems reasonable to name it as a 
nonexemplary behavior. 

The last factor had an eigen value of 1.08. It explained 9,9% of 
variance. Three factors of the first, order factor analysis namely 
social (.75), personality (.63), and behavioral skill (.54) had 
high factor loading's within this. Social status is relevant naming 
to incorporate all. 

Thus, second order factor analysis helped reducing 11 factors to 3. 
Now it can be said that rural teachers of secondary schools form 
their expectations about the performance of their students on the 
basis of exemplary and nonexemplary behavior of the students and 
their social status information, 

Di. 60 .MggA-oh. 

Study demonstrated that those variables which had high ranks for HES 
in our previous study have fallen in 1st factor and similarly 
variables which had high ranks for low expected students have 
fallen in 2nd factor. This has shown that noninterval data of a 
systematic study are not less powerful. 

Exemplary characteristics obtained high factor loading' in compari¬ 
son to other two factors. It indicated that our teachers expect 
from their students t.o have all those characteristics which are 
exemplary in nature. It also indicat.eD that presence of nonexem¬ 
plary characteristics is not expected from all students. 

Social status Indicated that teachers' expectation about the exam 
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performance is also related with external environment of the class¬ 
room and schools. If. helps teachers In getting additional infor¬ 
mation about students. Emergence of social status as a factor 
of teachers' expectation alarms us about many unanticipated social 
problems related with classroom management, 

Qsfli&xai D iscussion 

Main objective of this study was to Know how do rural teachers of 
secondary schools form expectations about their students perform¬ 
ance- Analyses have shown that teachers use exemplary and nonexem- 
plary behavior and social status information in forming expecta¬ 
tion about the performance of their students. 

If we look at our socialisation processes and practices it becomes 
clearer that we encourage and reward to those behaviors of our 
children which are exemplary in nature and socially demanding. It 
is obvious therefore, to form high expectation about a student who 
has these characteristics by any Kind of teacher. The data deal 
only with rural teachers but similar response is expected from 
any teaching community in India, Like exemplary behavior no back¬ 
ground variable .has shown its significant main effect on nonexem- 
plary behavior, 

Question which obviously comes is why do teachers consider these 
characteristics into account while forming their expectations when 
a student can even perform well without having these characteris¬ 
tics also. Experiences of these teachers and their observations 
that a student having nonexeiaplary characteristics can not cope 
with the increasing demands of the present courses and schools 
might have played significant, role to influence their response. 
One can meet these demands provided has the exemplary characteris¬ 
tics may be the believe pattern of these teachers also can not be 
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ruled out. 

Question which again comes is that why do teachers use social status 
information while forming their expectations about the exam per¬ 
formance of students . Does it reflect their biases and prejudices 
towards students varying in their social statue which they might 
be using in practice? Due to .lack of primary data we would like 
to answer here simply no. It only reflected teachers" use of 
information about students life outside the classroom boundary in 
the process of forming their expectations. It actually helps a 
teacher to get an additional information about a student. Once 
teachers have an additional Information about a student it will 
automatically be processed while giving their judgment and deci¬ 
sion C Singh & Ehargava, 198&, 19863, Students varying in their 
social status also vary in the degree of their informal interac¬ 
tion with their teachers outside the boundary of the school can 
not be ruled out. 

Present study supported our earlier finding that teachers do not 
form their expectations only on the basis of classroom and academ¬ 
ic variables. Other variables are also being taken into account in 
this process, 

Thus it can be concluded that different kinds of students' charac¬ 
teristics such as intellectual, academic, behavioral, physical, 
personal, and social play important role in the process of form¬ 
ing expectations about students. Theoretically, an intelligent and 
hard working student of the class, irrespective of any other 
characteristics, should be treated as a HES by all teachers. That 
is teachers' background, demographic, personal, physical, behav¬ 
ioral, and social variation should not make any kind of impact on 
such kind of judgment.. But social reality shows clearly that all 
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teachers always do not expect from a hard working and an intelli¬ 
gent student to do well in the exam because additional character¬ 
istics and information about students are also being taken into 


account and processed to reach on a judgment (Singh, Ehargava, & 

Norman,1987). 

Major findings of this study can be summarised that teachers form 
their expectations on the basis of not only one factor, A number 
of factors coact together which help a teacher to form either 
positive or negative expectation about a student, It is not only 


academic characteristics which are being taken into account to 
form expectation other nonacademic characteristics are also being 
considered in formation of expectation process. Students' social 
status also plays an important role in forming expectation about 
the students by the teachers. Teachers assign higher weight-age to 
the classroom factors in forming high expectation and outside 
classroom factors for forming: low expectation. It can be suggest¬ 
ed on the basis of present study that teachers of rural areas of 


India form their expectation on the basis of student's exemplary 
and nonexempiary characteristics and social status information of 
the student. It can be further examined that are exemplary charac¬ 
teristics being used to form only high expectations and nonexem- 
plary characteristics to form negative expectations about the 
student. To understand the process of student teacher relationship 


present study has made a significant contribution, Implication of 
the study can be best used in the area of classroom management and 
students performance. In classroom management it is relevant 
because students' knowledge about teachers’ expectation has posi¬ 
tive as well as negative effects. Information of teachers' level¬ 
ing may deteriorate students' original performance, if it is below 
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(3t-udeat-s axpectation. 

In case if it its above students' expectation hefiishe would like to 
put wore efforts to meet that and failure may turn out because of 
the- anxiety of high expectation'made by the teachers. Therefore, 
there is need of having extreme degree of caution. Policy makers 
may incorporate these suggestions in long perspectives. Study has 
limitations of not having proper representation of teachers' 
population and it is suggested that proper representation of all 
■teachers and incorporating students sample would have increased 
the merit of the study, A study manipulating expectation level of 
teachers in actual field may be of help to substantiate the 
findings of this study. 
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Effect of Background, Social, and Psychological Variables on Factors 

of Teachers" Expectation. 

Method 

Subjects . The proposed design for the selection of the subjects was 
a 3x3x2x2x2 ( Setting of the School x Subjects being Taught by the 
Teacher- X Sex X Class X Experience) factorial. Three levels of 
setting were JIural. Semi ur ba n. and Urban ; Three levels of sub¬ 
jects were Arts . Mathematic s . and Scler i .e e ; two levels of sex were 
Male and Female : two levels of class were Below Righar. Se c ondary, 
and Above Higher Secondary ; and two levels of experience were 
Senlor and Junior . It had been proposed that in each cell there 
will be around 10 subjects constituting to a total of 720 s ub- 
jects. But due to some reasons NCEB.T, Mew Delhi ordered'* us to 
drop the three levels of the first factor and advice to concen¬ 
trate only on rural teachers. Keeping its order in background our 
focus centered only on the attributions! analysis of teacher 
expectation in rural secondary school. Finall y 386 t eachers par¬ 
ticipated in the study. They varied in their age from 23 to 59 
having experience of 2 years to 33 years. Final study was conduct¬ 
ed on 304 subjects. It was not possible to have equal S3 in each 
cell therefore, analyses for unequal if was done with a default 
command in the new vers ion of SPSSFG-K 
It should also be noted here that teachers were of three category. 
First was of the teachers teaching up to Standard VIII only. 
Second category was of the teachers teaching up to Standard X. The 
final category was of those category who are teaching in Standard 
XI and XII only. In our further analysis we have called first two 
categories as teachers of secondary schools and last, category as 
* (NCERT, NEW DELHI Mo. 2-4/8S/EP.IC-/3220 of August 4, .19833 ), 
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higher secondary. This classification has not been used, irt fact, 
for any analysis as the main effect of school level was not found 
significant on any of our measures. 


&&& and. 


Background Information 

loti. There were 186 male 118 female teachers teaching 


in three category of schools described above in the final study 
which is going to be taken into account now. Similarly there were 
245 Hindu 53 Muslim , and 6 others, 

^pendents . Table 9 gives information about the number of teachers 
who have number of dependents. It is coming out very clearly that 
majority of teachers are having 3 and 4 dependents. It also gives 
us information about teachers who do not have any dependent under 


custody. The number of teachers having dependents of more than 9 
are not many. It should be mentioned here that all the 8 teachers 
who have dependents more than 9 are Muslim, 

Table 11. Showing. Frwm&ficy si ik. SepateitB el T&acherg. 


mmmMmMmmmmmmmmmmmMmmmmmmBifmmmm 
S of dependents 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 0 9 18 11 12 13 14 15 

mmMLmmmmmmmiwmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

1 3 6 5 11 18 23 12 9 5 7 1 - - 1 - 1 1 

2 313 10 12 15 15 7 14 4 2 1 1 . 

3 323 5 8 15 22 14 14 5 1 1 - 1 - - - - 

MmMMmMiWMmmmmmMmmmmmmmMWMmmmmwMwm 

Total 42 21 31 48 65 33 37 14 15 3 1 13 - 1 1 

imiMMMmwimmiwmMmmmmMmmmMWMmmmwmmPimmwi) 


ducation . Table 12 gives information about the educational qualifi¬ 
cation of the participants. It shows that our majority of teachers 
have postgraduate and graduate degree. This is in line of second¬ 
ary school survey made by Singh (1983), It has become difficult to 
get teachers without having B, Ed,0M.Ed. degree. 
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1 

3 

20 

3 

19 

3 

43 

3 17 

3 1 

2 

3 

7 

3 

10 

3 

35 

3 40 

3 2 

3 

3 

0 

3 

1 

3 

13 

.5 92 

3 4 


DDDDDDDDDD3DDDDDDD3DDDDDDDDDDDDD3DDDDDDDDD3DDDDDDDD3DDDDDD 
Total 3 27 3 30 3 91 3 149 3 7 

DDDWDDDDD3DDDWBD3DDDDDDDDDDDDD3DDDDDDDDD3DDWDDDD3DDDDDD 
% 3 8,9 3 9.9 ,5 29,9 3 49 52.3 


iTE-ia Ql fi e la t ia&s t ile. Mlih Students and Satisfaction tilth Service . 
Two points have clearly emerged from this study. E'irst is that 
around 45% teachers of secondary schools have shown their satis¬ 
faction with the service against 14% dissatisfied teachers and 44% 
teachers have shown their average response on this item. Detailed 
description is shown in Table 11. 

Second is that perceived teacher student relationship is not had. 
Around 10% teachers perceived it in. negative side against 28% in 
the positive side. Rest of the teachers are failing in the catego¬ 
ry of middle one. Separate analysis on effect of teachers expec¬ 
tation on students' performance and on these 3 factors emerged 
from factor analysis did not show significant effect of these two 
variables. 
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Table 13, Sho 



^Satiafaelioa sit)! Service 8 lm ol Kelatlmhip 3 leaeber Eifpeetsscy score 

mmpmmmmwmmppmmmmwMmmiwpmimmmmmMMmmmmmmmmmifmp 

School JmietsS p 3 1 3 2 3 3 3 4 3 5 3 6 3 7 3 0 3 1 3 2 3 3 3 43 5 3 6 31 Ml 31 3 2 3 3 3 U 5 3 6 3 1 

1 3 5 3 3 S 3 3 6 342 321 3 5 315 3 1 3 2 3 0 84 352,5 1 325 3 HUM 1 31 320 338 328 314 

2 3 1 3 & 3 5 3 9 331 321 3 5 311 3 0 3 1 3 4 38 350 327 14 3 0 32 3 1 33 3 3 321 320 320 315 

3 3 7 3 4 3 1 3 3 340 32 1 313 315 3 1 3 8 3 3 35 313318 35 3 8 34 3 1 31 3 5 330 335 32 0 314 


hole: 0 refere to the no response by the teachers, 


Income Satisfaction , Not. less important is another psychological 
variable that is the satisfaction with the income, As can be seen 
from Table 14 shows that 55% of the teachers are satisfied with 
their income while 45% are dissatisfied. It has emerged as an 
important variable to explain exemplary factor, Those who are 
satisfied with their income have given lesser weight to the char¬ 
acteristics related to the exemplary behavior than those who are 
dissatisfied with their income. In other words it can also be said 
that those who are dissatisfied with their income have given more 
weightage to the exemplary behavior than their counterpart. 

Table 14. 

bbddbbbbbbdbbbbbbbbbbdbi 

Category 3 YES 3 NO 3 NOT RESPONDED 

m 



3 54 
3 33 
3 75 
3 187 


3 46 
3 58 
3 33 


3 

3 

3 


0 

0 

v 


3 135 3 


2 

3 

Total 
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Dj 2 .s±xe. tfi Change. sXoda. A careful observation of Table 15 has shown 
that 33% of the teachers have shown their desire to change the 
job against 48% who do not have desire to change the job, A sepa¬ 
rate analysis has shown that this state of the teacher does not 
make any impact on their response pattern on different measures of 
the study. I test applied to see the difference between these two 
groups has not shown any significant effect on either of the 
three factors or on their perception of the effect of teachers' 
expectation on students' performance- 
Table 15,Showing Number, of. Te.-aciiem Who Desired to. change Job , 


Category 3 YES 3 WO 3 MOT RESPONDED 


1 

3 

o o 

3 50 

3 28 

2 

3 

40 

3 57 

3 7 

3 

3 

39 

3 58 

3 13 


WWDWDDDDDDDWDDDWDDDDDWDDDDDimWDDDDD 
Total 3 101 3 145 3 48 


Teacher Expectancy and Student Performance 
Descriptive analysis presented in Table 16 shows a clear impact of 
teachers" expectation on students performance. It was found that 
only 5.4% teachers did not perceive that it leads to students' 
performance. Twenty three point, eight ( 23,8 ) percentage teachers 
perceived its average impact while 70,8% teachers perceived that 
It has a very high impact. It can thus be said that teachers 
perceived significant impact of teachers expectation on students 
performance in present study. 
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Table 16. Iroac.t. of. Teachers ' 


Sating Scale 


1 2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 0 

Percentage 

of Teachers 

Under 

every 

Number 


All 

.7 

1.6 

3.0 

23.4 

33,6 

21,7 

14,1 

2.0 

Primary Teachers 

1.0 

1.0 

20.0 

38.0 

26,0 

14.0 

- 

Secondary Teachers 

1.1 

3 V 

V 1 A* 

3,2 

22,3 

30.9 

21.3 

16.0 

2.1 

Higher Secondary 

.9 .9 

4.5 

27,3 

31.8 

18.2 

12,7 

3 , e 


Note: 0 refers to the no response by the teachers. 

Our hypothesis that background variables will wake their significant 
impact on the response could not get support because of the nature 
of the problem studied. It is not being treated differently by 
different types of teachers. All teachers irrespective of their 
sex , religion, age, subject" affiliation, and school level go 
through with the same process in mostly similar way. As a result 
these variables have not emerged as very powerful predictors. 

Main Effects. 

Tyne of School , It was one of the important variable in this study, 
ANOVA has shown a non-significant main effect of this variable, S 
(2,277)~0.804 where all primary (M-5,35), secondary (5,11), and 
higher secondary ( it-5.03) school teachers have perceived impact 
of teachers" expectation on students" performance in similar way. 
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Experience ,In initial design we wanted to analyse data on the basis 
of senior and junior but this distinction was not very simple. 
Therefore, we relied on age a® main point of categorisation. Teach¬ 
ers were classified in 4 categories up to 30 years, 30-40, 40-50, 

and 50 and above. Main effect of this variable again did not 
emerge as a significant one, F (3, 277) =1.76, Separate analysis 
based on level of schooling did not show any different trend. 

Sex . Male ( M=5.18) and female ( 11=5.12) mostly perceived in identi¬ 
cal manner and its main effect was also not significant, F t1,277) 

= 1,46, 

Faculty . Main effect of subject being taught was found to be signif¬ 
icant, F (2,295) =2,03, P<,05. Art teachers (M=5.22) in comparison 
to science (M=4,86) and math (M=5.10) responded in more positive 
way than the science and math teachers. In the separate analysis 
on the bias of school level it was significant only at secondary 

level, F (2,91) = 3.14, P<,05, Though, on ranting the variables 

teachers teaching arts and science, mathematics and science, and 
mathematics and other art teachers did not show significant dif¬ 
ference in their ranking, It. is an Important finding. Main effects 
of religion and education also were not found significant, 
Satisfaction from Income . Main effect of this variable was found 
significant, F ( 1, 277 ) = 6,01, F<.01. Satisfied group perceived 
more Impact of teacher expectation on students performance than 
its counterpart. This trend was similar at all level of teachers, 

as the main effect was not significant at any level in the sepa¬ 

rate analysis. 

Discussion 

This means that teachers of rural area form their expectation about 
the exam performance of their students in mostly similar manner. 
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Background variables such as sex, schooling level, religion ,and 
subject being taught did not make any impact on their perception 
and ranking the variables of teachers' expectation as was hypothe¬ 
sised.- Psychological state of the teacher has shown its impact and 
is justified. A response of satisfied person on any issue will be 
different from its counterpart. 

One possible explanation for similar response pattern of all types 
of teachers may be said as an impact of social desirability where 
everyone would like to respond favorably to those variables which 
■are socially desirable and unfavorably to those which are unde¬ 
sirable for the classroom performance of the student.. We do not 
have any check to rule out the possibility of social desirability 
effect. Even other results in favor of those variables which are 
social or outside classroom indicate that teachers responses were 
genuine without being influenced by social desirability effect. 
For that matter even present problem in Itself is so value loaded 
that nobody would like to rule out the effect of teachers' influ¬ 
ence on students development. So it can be said that those varia¬ 
bles which were rated highly by teachers for HES are being used to 
form high expectations and similarly those variables which had 
high ranking for LES are not liked by teachers to be present in 
the good students. 

Background Variables and Factors of Teacher Expectation 

Three factors emerged in the study now became the factors through 
which teachers form their expectation about students performance. 
We therefore, merged the scores of all the variables falling in 
the category of these factors. It helped having three data sets 
for all subjects, 

A X. test performed for exemplary behavior, nonexemplary behavior, 




and social status factor. Variables such as sex ( male = 140,13. 

33.23, 34,16 and female 130,20, 32,43, 34,10 >, educational 

qualification ( high school = 136,22. 31,11, 32.28 and postgradu¬ 
ate = 139.65, 33,32, 33,44 >, satisfaction with service ( s - 

141,99, 32,66, 33,61 and d - 139,89, 32.82, 35.48 ), and desire to 
change Job ( y = 137.35, 33.56, 33,60 and n = 142.13, 32,92, 34,82 
) could not show their impact. However, level of satisfaction 
with income f satisfied = 142,17, 33,04, 34.01 and dissatisfied - 
136.54, 32,82, 34.20) t = 2-29, p,>.02 has shown its impact. One 
way AHOVA on age, dependents, salary, and subject of the teacher 
has also not shown'any significant main effect. To see the inter¬ 
action effects we went for further analysis but no Interaction 
effect emerged as significant- In bracket three mean values are 
respectively for the exemplary, nonexemplary and social status 
factors. The trend seems similar across all. Only deviation from 
this trend was found in case of social status factor where teach¬ 
ers who were high on experience and low on education differed from 
the fresh and M.A. teachers. It is novel and important finding 
having' its implications for social change. 
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It can tie concluded on the basis of this study that teachers of 
seconadary schools did not use only classroom and performance 
related variables in forming their expectations social and person¬ 
al variables were also used. This means that teachers expectation 
is not based only on the performance related variables other 
variables do contribute in this process where exemplary character¬ 
istics, nonexemplary characteristics, and social status informa¬ 
tion of the students are taken into account. It can be suggested 
that exemplary characteristics are used forming high expectation 
about the student while nonexemplary characteristics to form low 
expectations about the students. Social status be used for both 
depending upon the situation and background of the teacher. Our 
hypothesis that background variables will make their significant 
impact on the response could not get support because of the nature 
of the problem studied. Psychological state of the teacher emerged 
as an important in this context. Young teachers who are fresh in 
their service and have higher in educational qualification in this 
study have given less weight to the social status as a factor of 
teachers expectation than their counterparts reflected that 
belief of younger teachers is different from the older people. 
Consistency of the variables across studies has shown that a 
systematic study conducted even on small sample have power in 
itself. Differential treatment of teachers with students can not 
be answered within the framework of this study. However, students 
awareness about teacher expectation can be answered affirmatively. 
In fact we encourage and reward, to those behaviors of our children 
which are exemplary and socially appreciated. It is natural there¬ 
fore, to form high expectation about a student who has these char- 
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acteristios toy any hind of teacher. Although data incorporate only 
rural teachers but. similar response is expected from any teaching 
community in India. Findings of this study are useful in dealing 
with problems related to classroom management and may also help 
minimising some of the problems of deviated students. To strength¬ 
en the findings of the study on solid ground representation of a 
larger teachers population is recommended. 

This project was not centered around the controversy associated with 
S.FP but on an issue that a student may sometime suffer because the 
teacher has expected from him0her otherwise. It may not hold true 
with all and always tout its has implications even if it has its 
impact on very small percentage of students and sometime, A psy¬ 
chological feeling of being expected otherwise by the teacher in 
the mind of student, particularly under low expectation condition, 
deteriorates the motivation as well as achievement and also sup¬ 
presses self concept. It was necessary therefore, to identify the 
factors which are associated with the teachers' expectations. This 
will help understanding several questions related to students- 
teacher relationship and students'" achievement. 
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